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A simple tribute of esteem from “ area ot to her “ Friend,” in Sheridan Knowles play of 
“ Love: 


WAR SONG OF POLAND. 
BY H. BRADFIELD. 


For the Albion. 


RECITATIVE. 
Sarmatia! within thy realm, no raore 


The voice of Freedom calls—no more are heard 


The high chivalric strains of victory : 
But all is silent—silent as the grave ! 


ARIA. 


Sarmatia ! o’er thy battle plains 
The herdsman roams, the livelong day ; 
But of thy glory what remains? 

Thy warrior pilgrims—where are they ? 
They’re sleeping in ensanguined shroud ; 
The laurel decks each lowly grave ; 

While Freedom’s spirit mourns aloud 
Thy chivalry—thy good, thy brave! 


Sarmatia ! yet the time shall come 
When pheenix-like from funeral pyre, 
Thou shalt avenge the martyrdom 
Of patriot son, and warrior sire : 
When the wild drum of war shall sound, 
And valour shall give back to thee 
The fathers’ home—that sacred ground, 
The cherished birthright of the free ! 





SONG. 
A GENTLE ENGLISH WIFE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Whene’er I seek ’mid haunts of glee 
A partner in the dance, 

Oh ! let that sprightly partner be 
A g:aceful girl of France : 

And when my raptured senses thril 
To music’s witching sway, 

May Italy’s sweet songstress still 
Pour forth the tuneful lay. 

But when I feel inclined to speak 
Vows that shall last for life, 

Trust me, | shall not fail to seek 
A gentle English wife ! 


I love at noonday's sultry hour, 
Beneath the lime-tree’s shade, 

To hear strange tales of mystic power 
Told by a German maid : 

I love, when day has left the skies, 
To watch the evening star— 

Gaze in the Spanish Donna’s eyes, 
And list to her guitar ; 

But when my active fancy lays 
Schemes for my future life, 

Hope’s fairy peneil still pourtrays 
A gentle English wife ! 


Dear England, oft in former times 
I blamed thy fogs and rain, 

But, wearied nuw of brighter climes, 
I long for thee again : 

Thy skies are seldom dressed in blue, 
Chill is thy wintry air ; 

But yet thy sons are brave and true, 
Thy daughters good and fair ; 

So I shall cross the ocean foam, 
Abjure my wandering life, 

And place within an English home 
A gentle English wife ! 





TO MRS. MOWATT. 


Graceful and gentle on the mimic scene, 
As in the quiet of the social hour, 
Nature’s own lady both in form and mien; 
Stately and proud, yet flexile asa flower. 
Round thee may rally those who would uphold 
A fair profession doomed to suffer slight— 
And by thy very purity made bold, 
Choose thee as type whereby to do it right. 
Oh! never be the artist’s calling scorned, 
That in its motley bosom fosters thee ! 
Many bright names its annals have adorned, 
Not least among the brightest thine shall be. 


Fanny VININnG. 





THE MODERN DANAE. 
In vain! invain! it will not be, 
There is no answering sign ; 
Unheeded thy heart’s worship lies 
On that fair idol’s shrine. 


She sees not, boy, thy graceful form, 
Thy frank and manly face, 


Where all that’s bright, and pure, and good, 


Hath left its holy trace. 


She does not hear the voice of song 
That thrills to every heart, 

And bears the very sense away 
By its resistless art. 


She does not fee/, when all on fire, 
Tie poet’s fancies pour, 

In bursts of eloquence divine, 
From the mind’s varied store. 
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Nor worth, nor beauty, genius, fame, 
Can move that maiden’s soul : 

She mocks Affection’s sacred ties, 
And scorns soft Love’s control. 


A second Danie all confined 
Within her brazen tower 

Of worldly selfishness and pride, 
She owns but one high power. 


And he, fond boy, who seeks to win 
That heart of earthly mould, 

A second Jupiter must come 
To woo in showers of gold. 





HEROISM. 
BY HENRY TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF “ PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE.” 


What makes a hero 7—Not success, not fame, 
Inebriate merchants and the loud acciaim 
Of glutted avarice,—caps tossed up in the air, 
Or pen of journalist with flourish fair, 
Bells pealed, stars, ribands, and a titular name ,— 
These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare ; 
His rightful tribute, nor his end or aim, 
Or true reward ; for never yet did these 
Refresh the suul or set the heart at ease. 
—What makes a hero 7?—An heroic mind 
Expressed in action, in endurance proved : 
And if there be pre-eminence of right, 
Derived thro’ pain well suffered, to the height 
Of rank heroic, ’tis to bear unmoved, 
Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wind, 
Not the brute fary of barbarians blind, 
But worse,—ingratitude and poisonous darts 
Launched by the country he had served and loved: 
This with a free unclouded spirit pure, 
Thisin the strength of silence to endure, 
A dignity to noble deeds imparts 
Beyond the gauds and trappings of renown ; 
This is the hero’s complement and crown ; 
This missed, one struggle had been wanting still— 
One glorious triumph of the heroic will, 
One self-approval in his heart of hearts. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE, 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Letme play thelion, too. I will roar yeu as gently as any sucking dove; I will roar you 
so that the Duke shall say, “ Let bim roar again—let him roar again.”—Midsummer Night's 


Dream. 
CHAPTER I. 


During the night succeeding that day on which a letter arrived at St. 
Pyne’s Vicarage, marked inside and out with cabalistic characters, inti- 
mating that her Majesty had been pleased to appoint her “ trusty and well- 
beloved John Faunce, Gent.” to be an ensign in a regiment of foot, a va- 
riety of dreams of a military complexion visited the inmates. Some 
came through the ivory gate, some through that of horn. 

The new-made warrior himself had not an opportunity of dreaming 
otherwise than awake till near dawn. He had read his license to kill 
over and over till he knew it like a collect ; he had dwelt with particular 
satisfaction on the terms of confidence and affection in which it was 
couched, and which he imagined to be peculiar to his own document, 
though he knew not how he had merited the personal attachment of his 
sovereign. The only thing de didn’t quite like was being termed a “gent” 
—an epithet which certain late pictures, illustrative of the writings of 
Mr. Whackaway in the facetious periodical called The Scoffer, had caused 
him to regard with mistrust. But he soon forgot this and his imagination 
launched itself energeticaily into the blood-stained regions which the 
parchment had opened to his view. He saw himself like a Paladin, riding 
redly through the battle-field (oblivious of the fact that his regiment was 
an infantry one), making myriads of prisoners, and winning the applause 
ofthe whole army. Béfore two o’clock he had successfully met in single 
combat warriors from every nation on the face of the earth. He had ob- 
tained the respectful admiration and subsequent intimacy of the Duke of 
Wellington. He fell asleep just as he was storming a fortress siugle- 
handed, and his soul swam cvunfusedly in a sanguinary seaof glory. His 
notions of military life had been picked up from perusing the veracious 
adventures of a certaiu Irish dragoon, the Quixote of these latter days, 
and his dreams all issued from the ivory gate. 

Not so those of his mother. In that good lady’s visions, terrible In- 
dians, armed with barbarous weapons, mangled the tender body she had 
dandled to rest; bloody-minded Irishmen stack on a pike the head which 
had nestled in her bosom. More than thrice they slew the slain, and she 
woke screaming, in a vain endeavour to save him from the discharge of an 
immense cannon whichan Herculean foe deliberately levelled at her first- 
born as if it had been a fowling-piece. This awoke also the Rev. John 
Faunce, reposing by her side, who had just signed a draft in his sleep for 
the purchase of his son’s majority. It is doubtful which gate this last 
dream came through. 

His grandmother reposed beneath an old-fashioned canopy roofing a 
vast field of counterpane, where the old lady, besides sleeping, might 
have taken her noontide walk. Her venerable head, wrapped in the 
singular structure with which aged females invest themselves during the 
stately ceremony of retiring to rest, was filled with forebodings. She had 
had a soldier lover ia her girlhood, or fancied so; even now his miuiature, 
in the uniform of Wolfe’s time or thereabout, occupied a nook in an old 
cabinet filled with recollections of her youth. This hero had turned 
out a great scamp—a sort of Ensign Notherton—and the forsaken one, 
who afterwards married a clergyman, had continued from that time to 
think and speak of the army as the service of Satan—the very gate of To- 
phet ;—she looked upon a commission asa document entailing the samo 
penalties with that which Doctor Faustus signed. Acccordingly, in a 
terrible nightmare, she saw her grandson trampling, with diabolical de- 
light, upon the Whole Duty of Man. . 

There is yet one more sleeper. Shall we invade that apartment? Come 
then lightly, on tiptoe. A pretty white bed, the curtains of which are loop- 
ed up with biue ribands. Nestling on the pillow is a rosy face, which makes 
the pretty laced cap surrounding it classic as the pearls of Venus ; so still is 
the profile buried in white linen, that you might take it for some beauti- 
fully-cut medallion. A hand, plump and dimpled as a child's, rests on the 
edge of the counterpane, which is gently ripple? by the breathing of the 
sleeper; the red lipsare parted with a happy smile, as, indeed, they often 
are sleeping or awake, tor of a sweet temper is Amy Faunce, who has 





hardly yet langbed away her girlishness. She dreams that her brother 
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Jack, in bis new uniform (in which her lively imagination causes him to 
surpass Solomon in all his glory), is the centre of attraction at the county 
ball. No reflected light falling from this luminary on herself enhances 
her pleasure; it is the pride which the true-hearted feel in the triumpks 
of those they love. She is not the satellite revolving round him, but the 
obscure astronomer surveying his brilliancy with delight. Rarely is this 
quality exhibited in man; emulation and strife will mingle with our 
friendship and our love, but woman shows that else unknown feeling of 
unmixed happiness in the happiness of others. 

One glance round before we go. Frock, and shoes, and nevér 
mind, ail strewn on the floor or the chairs. Ah, little slettern! But 
the toilette-table, the drawers, the mantelpiece, are decorated with many 
little specimens of magnificence, evidently the work of her own hands. 
On the table, beside the extinguished candle, is a Bible with a mark in it; 
and beneath, on the floor, a worked cushion, on which Amy knelt before 
going to bed. 

With the exception of the cook and housemaid, one of whom dreams of 
Master John as accoutred in the exaggerated costume of a life-guardsman 
that she once saw in London, and the other in the trappings of Goliath of 
Gath as depicted in an illustrated copy of the Scripture History in her 
possession,—and Tom Barry, the man of all work, the vicar’s factotum, 
who, in his bed, over the hayloft, dreams not at all,—these are all the 
inmates of St. Pyne’s Vicarage. . J 

John Faunce, the younger, was about eighteen when he got his com- 
mission. He had never been away from home; forhis mother, who was 
much prouder of him than of Amy, had always combated a measure 
which would deprive her of her idol—her chief Lar. Sv, for a long time, 
he picked up desultory learning in Latin, Greek, and the lowermathema- 
tics, from the good easy man his father, who was obliged to read hard in 
private to keep ahead of the boy, and was sometimes sorely put to it 
not to get his heels trodden on. ’ , 

When the vicar at length grew weary of the scholastic vocation, John 
was sent to a day-school mm the county town six miles off, whither he 
wentevery morning and returned every evening on the back of a Shetland 
pony. He had a mental thirst which he slaked at all manver of fountains 
and puddles, and, at this time, had acquired a stock of miscellaneous in- 
formation quite uncommon in one of his age. He knew the elders of 
English literature better than most senior wranglers do; bad read all 
sorts of old magazines, weekly entertainers, and similar lore of our 
grandfathers ; had dived into histories, travels, biographies, mythologies, 
and likewise some horrible improprieties : all was grist that came to his 
mill, and all was retained; yet he well knew how to separate the chaff 
from the wheat. When about thirteen he astonished the family physi- 
cian by volunteering a medical opinion on his grandmother, couched, 

too, in right medical jargon; thie he was found to have acquired from an 
ancient work called the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, edited by one Mr. 
Cook, which book the Doctor had never heard of. He had read most of 
our best novelists and poets, and a great many of the bad; but (anfor- 
tunate boy!) with all this, he could no more have constructed a Latin 
hexameter than. @ st@#m-engine—scurcely a halfpenny worth of bread to 








this intolerable deal of sack. This dreadful deficiency he neyer com- 
plained of. 

Now, perhaps, you fancy him a book-worm,—a good boy, a great com- 
fort to his parents, always keeping his clothes clean and his feet dry, and 
minding his books. Nothing of the sort. In his infancy he was a tre- 
mendous Democrat, impatient of all authority, legal or otherwise, and 
greatly addicted to the employment of physical force arguments on 
the shins of his nursery-maid, whose tibia and fibula were generally 
in a state of incipient caries from his attacks. Notwithstanding this 

ractical turn, he was very imaginative. From aninfant, John had 
immense veneration for the antique. Tell him that yonder old-fash- 
ioned chair had been nobody knew how long in the family, and 
he would regard it with great reverence, trying in imagination to 
see it occupied by its forgotten contemporaries. So it was with old 
houses, old books, and all relics of the past—they filled him with inartic- 
ulate romance. But his imagination was sometimes a great plague to 
him; it could call up black spirits as well as white. hen Amy was 
born he had been transferred from the nursery to the garret, to sleep in a 
crib beside the maids. This garret had dark nooks filed with lumber, 
and was crossed by great beams, from which hung the dresees of the oc- 
cupants; and, lying awake on moonlight nights, these dresses would 
assume resemblances to hideous pictures he had seen; faces looked over 
the tops of the gowns, some at him, some gazing another way with ar 
indifference to his presence still more horrible as if there were some- 
thing going on on the other side of the chamber in which they took great 
interest; and characters of fairy tales and ghost-stories were shadowed 
forth in the folds of others. From beneath acap looked hungrily out the 
very wolf that had eaten Red Riding Hvod’s grandmother, his nose and 
eyes being, in the daytime, merely three knots in the wooden beam. A 
certain mass of drapery hanging across two outstretched pegs was the 
ideniical spirit raised by the Witch of Endor in the pictorail Bible; and 
the claw feet of a dilapidated chair in one of the lumber corners were 
continuations of the person of Apollyon who fought Christian, and who 
sat there every evening in horrible shadow. Like Madame Tussaud, 
Jack was surrounded by his own appalling imagery; and when he 
dropped into a perspiring slumber, these dramatis persone would leave 
their nooks and pegs and draw round his bed, till he woke to the delight- 
ful consciousness of a candle in the room, and took her who bore it for 
a guardian angel. This martyrdom he endured in silence, being ashamed 
to complain. 

At this early period John’s great characteristic was faith; he would 
believe any thing. Reason was neither obtrusive with her questions, 
nor impertinent with her doubts; for him there were elves and spirits, a 
man in the moon, and a devil with hornsand tail. In those poet days the 
Aurora of the soul shed golden light on all. Life’s impulse came from 
within. There was no future beyond the next promised ride or juvenile 
party; no past prior to the life of the pretty butterfly caught yesterday, 
and now dead and sorrowed for: all was glorious present. Man was a 
mysterious awful being; those privileged to wear the toga virilis of long 
tails were invested with mythic powers and attributes. The heaven- 
born quality of Faith, now faint and jaded within him, was then glowing 
and fresh. And now he is adoubter and reasoner; he wants a stimulus 
and a gaol. 

When he was sent to the day-school, he acquired among the neighbours 
a reputation similar to that of some dragon in an ancient ballad. Inca- 
culable was the damage done to property which the Rev, Mr. Faunce had 
to pay for; innumerable the old women whose pitchers were broken at 
the fountain, aud themselves subsequently terrified to the verge of the 
grave by horrible apparitions in the churchyard ; countless were the fa- 
thers of famili-s roused out of bed at unseemly hours on false pretences ; 
and the number of virgins kissed surreptitiously in dark alleys and other 
private places, comprised all about the age of puberty in that district— 
sustaining, in his attentions to the latter members of my be his resem- 
blance to the dragon aloresaid. who was always notoriously fund of them. 
None of his pranks, however, savoured either of cruelty or malice ; but 
the aggrieved, unable to draw a nice distinction, always foretold for him a 
career like that of the Idle Apprentice, ending in the gallows,—a prophe- 





cy that remains to this day unfulfilled. 
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230 
this early zeal for sport took a new direction. All day he 

auitcee after wna adult sportsman, defying hunger and cold tor the 
rivilege ot, at last, discharging the remainder barrel at some dark object 
Lolioved in the delusive dusk to be a blackbird ; or he woald hauut the 
brook with willow stick, and hook and bair—from dawn to dewy eve no 
rise, no nibble—and yet, asthe shades closed over the last black pool, 
firmly believing, with untiring faith, that in this spot would be captured 
the prayed lor trout; sorely disappointed at returning fishless, yet — 
next morning with renewed hope, having, in dreams of the night, augl 
the entire river with unexampled success. 

Since John left school, a year and a half before, he had been one of those 
anomalous members of society who are described as‘ waiting for a com- 
mission.” Other expectancies at the outset of life involve tremendous 
struggling and straining. The future Brodie reads anatomy till two in 
the morning in the society of a skeletou, and then sallies forth to rob a 
church-yard with as much zest asif it were aa orchard. Men are no 
longer to him the men of old, but structures of bones which are liable to 
fracture, moved by muscles subject to atrophy, animated by organs which 
will hereafter supply him with illustrations of all sorts of interesting com- 
plaints, and covered by a skin which is a periect nursery of cutaneous 
disorders. Bright eyes have little charms for him ull they are dimmed 
by cataracts or specks of ophthalmia. The pate collegian strains every 
power to become intimate with the Fathers; there is a living in the family 
and he has quitted his boyish associates for the reverend society of St. 
Augustine and Chrysostom: he who aspires to the woolsack saturates 
hineelf with Blackstone, ruins his constitution with great draughts of law 
before he becomes a retailer of the same on the other side of the bar; 
while the disputant for academic honours ties a wet napkin round his 
head, and devotes himself, like another Decius, to the infernal gods. 

None of these troubles “do environ the man that meddles with cold 
iron.” How is he to prepare himself for his profession? Ishe to learn 
fencing, or play at chess, or practice ata mark witha pistol? Is he to 
take advantage of a cold day in Jauuary to assault a snow-fortress, like 
Napoleon at Brienne ? or, if it be unluckily not the season for snow, is he 
to ieee a household brigade, consisting of his obliging relatives and the 
family domestics, and attack, with cunning strategy and invincible cou- 
rage, a strong position in the aed: garrisoned by the gardener, 

ainst which he has previously launched a cloud of light infantry obtain- 

from the nursery, who have siuce deserted in search of gooseberries 
and other plunder? He has read Gurwood’s Despatches and Napier’s Per- 
insular War, and has an anterior (as well as posterior) recollection of 
Cesar and the Anabasis, which he learnt at school. Beyond this his 
military studies have no: exteaded, and, indeed, he is quite right not to 
muddle himself with professional knowledge, even if he knew where to 
get it; because, though he were wise as a serpent in atfairsof war—a 
reater strategist than Jomini or Frederick 11.—he must be content to 
lush unseen as an ensign with five-aud-threepence a-day. ; 

So John had been, for a year aud a-half, hunting, fishing, and shooting, 
for each of which he felt a strong vocation. He had persuaded his fa- 
ther (whom he had of late begun to term “ the governor’) to sell an old 
gig-horse called Hamlet (so named perhaps, because he was fat and scant 
of breath), and to purchase a showy four-year-old, which John, who was 
a capital horseman, broke himself, and used to ride over the five-toot 
post and rail at the bottom of the lawn, to the breathless horror of his 
mother and the indignation ot his grandmother, who used to tell him it 
was a blasphemous tempting of Providence. He was ne longer the disap- 

ointed angler of yore, hoping against hope, but the artistic fisherman, 
lwing to his well-dressed fly the wariest trout ; and he shot well enough, 
though not exactly a Ross or an Osbaldiston. 


CHAPTER II, 

A prouder day even than the one when he got his commission, was that 
on which several packages arrived at the Vicarage, marked “ John Faunce, 
Esq.,—th Regt.,’’ and in the corner, * from Buckmaster and Co. Be- 
fore any body else saw them, he conveyed them privately to his room, and 
proceeded to accoutre himself. This cost him much labour ; the springs 
of his epaulettes puzzled him greatly ; and having at first put his belt on 
over the wrong shoulder, he was issuing forth with his sword hanging 
down his right thigh, when he perceived the mistake and went back to 
alter it. This done, he came forth asecond time, like a bride-groom out 
of his chamber, descending upon the housemaid, who chanced to be scrub- 
bing the stairs, as Jove did on Semele, clad in all his terrors. She was 
struck dumb by the warlike apparition who went loftily past, pretending 
not to be conscious of wearing any habiliment more uncommon than a 
shooting-jacket ; and, on recovering her speech, posted off to apprise the 
cook that Mr. John was dressed in his ‘‘ rigimintals, and looked lovely.” 
Having reconnoitred the lobby carefully to see there were no adventiti- 
ous spectators of his maguificence, he opened the door and calmly made 
his appearance in the room where the family were assembled, immediate- 
ly becoming an object of great interest to all except his grandmother, 
who would _ Be been less horrified had the What's her-name of Babylon 
entered clothed in scarlet. His mother ran to kiss him ; his father, having 
first wiped and put on his spectacles, stood before him and surveyed him, 
carefully settling the waist of his coat like a tailor, and afterwards turn- 
ing him round drew down the skirts, thereby removing two wrinkles 
from the back; while Amy re-tied his sash much more gracefully than 
before, though alter a fashion that I fear a martinet might not have tolera- 
ted on parade. Then they ail retired to the correct tocal distance for ta- 
king in the general effect of the gorgeous picture without losing any of the 
minor beauties, and studied himas if he had been a plaster cast. After 
regaling them foratew minutes, he recollected that familiarity breeds 
contempt, and inexorably departed, saying, uniform was a great bore, 
though he behaved rather inconsistently by keeping it on in his private 
apartment for a full hour, and indeed would gladly have worn it all day, 
and afterwards have gone to bed in it. : 

John did not fully realise his position till he next went to the town. 
In that peaceful region a real live soldier was a rare sight—only the elder 
inhabitants remembered the last time the militia were called out—and a 
few decayed veterans of the illustrious body,consisting of the pay-sergeant, 
sergeant-major, and some other dignitaries, who resided in the town, 
always assembled on Sundays, and marched to church in uniform, attended 
by a crowd of admirers, to whom they were no more the shoe-maker 
and butcher of yesterday, than Cinderella going to the ball was like the 
Cinderalla who swept the kitchen. One of these comedians, Serjeant 
Tippet by name, was a particularly decrepit old man, with no teeth, and 
hardly able to crawl; yet was he, in the eyes of his fellow-towusmen, one 
of Englana’s bulwarks. It may be imagined, then, what a sensation a 
genuine commissioned officer created in this unwarlike vicinity. ’Tis 
true that no man is a prophet in his own country; and, from being so well- 
known to them in his civil character, John was rather in the position of 
the man who playe Panch without a drapery to hide him—the cream of 
the thing was gone; Mars should always come from the clouds; still, 
he was an indisputable fact. The first greatness thrust upon him was by 
the dilapidated sergeant aforesaid, who, encountering him in the street, 
drew himself up and gave him a military salute, which greatly embar- 
rassed John, who did not exactly known how to return it, whether to 
take off his hat, or to give him one in the same stately and imposing fash- 
ion as his own; but, not feeling himself equal to this latter achievement 
without previous practice, he simply nodded to the veteran, blushing 
much at the same time. The milliners looked up from their sewing with 
interest as he passed; the shopmen, when he went to bay anything, 
were more profuse of their “ Sirs ;” but what touched him, perhaps, more 
that any other incident, was, that the surgeon of the disbanded militia, 
who always wore a regimental stock to show that he was in the service, 
and who even liked to be called a “ general” practitioner because it had 
a military sound, heppening to differ with him in discussing some event 
at Waterloo, immediately became silent, feeling that he was in the pre- 
sence of a greater than himself. 

It is a singular eccentricity in human nature, that while the real mem- 
bers of the army seek on all occasions to disclaim connexion with it, 
revelling, whenever feasible, in mufti spite of circulars from the Horse 
Guards, the lay members of the order, whose claim to the name of soldier 
is so slender that people would, if allowew, overlook it, are most enthu- 
siastic in affairs of war. The sargeon just mentioned, who might be 
called a military man with about as much propriety as the urchiu who 
bangs on privily behind the coach can be termed a passenger, was entirely 
wrapt up in studies connected with the habits, accoutrements, and pur- 
suits of the British Lion, and never missed an opportunity of showing his 
delighted interest in the quadruped. At public dinuers he would return 
thanks for the army ; he kept asuit of uuiform by him, which be would 
display if the smallest opening appeared for its production ; and he knew 
the Army List better than Hart who compiled it. ; : 

Jobn’s commission acted upon him like a hotbed on cucumbers, ripening 
him quite suddenly. His father began to talk to him as a man ; discus- 
sing tavuily matters ia a confidential fashion that was extremely flattering ; 
people iu the neighbourhood, who used to ask the vicar without his son, 
now included the latter in their invitations to dinner; he was no longer 
Jack to his familiars, or John to his elders, but Faunce to both; and bis 
grandmother left off talking to him in didactic strains, regarding him as 
one who had passed a moral Rubicon and was compromised beyond recall. 











fhe Alviow. 


This lady’s constitution, like the asi, was pimere ra ct 
friends frequent! hesied its speedy dissolution, sometimes eve 
ing its limite to tok of so. Every autumn Mr. North, the family physi- 
cian, foretold that she couldn't last out the winter ; and every spring she 
practically contradicted him by taking a new lease of vitality. As in the 
body politic before memtioned, the seat of her disorder was ever shift- 
ing—sometimes it was asthma, sometimes rheumatism, then it would take 
the less virulent form of toothache, and sometimes it floated about the 
system generally ; in fact, she always had it by her, though she couldn't, 
perhaps, exactly put her hand upon it iu a moment. But it was remark. 
able that the worse she was the more eloquent and didactic she grew, so 
that John had a direct, as well as a sympathetic, interest in her state of 
health. 

The old lady had another son besides the vicar, who had not seen his 
brother for years, for he had been trained early to the counting-house, 
—an atmosphere he liked and throve in; and their different tastes and 
pursuits had kopt them quite apart. After several successful speculations 
of various kinds, he turned manufacturer, became an oracle at freetrade 
meetings, and carried great weight with a certein party in the House. 
So the vicar had written to him at the time John the younger was wait - 
ing for his commission, beseeching him to use his interest with the min- 
istry to expedite our hero’s appearance on the stage of war. In reply 
he got the following :— 

Dear John,--1 have received yours, asking me to use my interest with my friends 
the Whigs, to forward my nephew's commission. , aad 

You have made two Sissthies—fhest, in calling the Whigs “ my friends,” for I 
hold them as only a few degrees less detestable than Tories—and, secondly, in 
eupposing I would use any interest I mighthave to forward such a project. You 
ask me to add one more tothe swarm of liveried idlers who are preying on the 
fruits of our industry—to clap another drag on the wheels of our commercial ma- 
chine. Even supposing that I could persuade myself to admit this additional 
drone into the social hive. Ido not think it would much advantage him. The ar- 
my is declining fastin popular estimation; commerce is rising with correspondin 
rapidity ; and the people of England are beginning to recognise the profoun 
truth, that the manufacture of cotton and subsequent sale of the fabric are the 
great ends of human existence. Contention and strife will soon be no more; our 
men of war will, in their turn, be impressed for merchantmen ; our argosies, laden 
with the produce of the loom, and bearing the olive branch at the ~ will go 
forth to the ends of the earth, and the sun will every where look down on a 
smiling and contented race of beings clad in cotton. : ey. 

Warned of this by my prophetic instinct, 1 now advise you to relinguish the 
idea of so providing for your son, as it will probably end in his becoming charge - 
able to the parish. Think rather of training him to pursuits which will at once 
contribute to the commercial greatness of his country, and raise himself gv afilu- 
ence. Yours truly, 

RicuaRD Faunce. 

This letter puzzled the vicar greatly. He had been hitherto quite in 
the dark as to the glorious prospects of his country, and was astounded 
at the speedy advent of this millennium literally looming in the future, 
But, in his secluded vicarage, he had been without the influence of the 
current of progression, and was now a sort of modern antique. He had 
gone to sleep in the wrong carriage, and woke up to find himself in ex- 
actly the old spot, while his late travelling companions were steamin 
away at the other end of the rail. So, having no mental light at all 
whereby to read his brother’s letter, which was to him a greater mystery 
than a chapter of the Apocalypse, he put it in his pocket and thought no 
more about it, and by the time John’s commission arrived it had faded 
from his recollection. 

It was the vicar’s custom always to address his parishioners on the sub- 
ject of interesting events, such as the accession of a sovereign, the death 
of any great or noted man in the neighbourhood, increased mortality, 
bad harvest, or the like. This he did in a quiet, old-fashioned style, not 
with the racy eloquence ofa popular preacher. In these days people require 
a religious stimulant—some controversy about black and white, to stir up 
their devotional feelings, for it isnot to be expected in times of progres- 
sion that they are to go on worshipping after the fashion of their ances- 
tors. But the vicar knew nothing of celestial railways; he seldom made 
asensation or a convert, for his expositions were rather theological ; but 
there were some steady, orthodox people, who liked to sit calmly with 
their souls at anchor and listen to him. It was in accordance with this 
custom of improving on important events of the day, that he took John 
aside into the garden to discourse on the subject of his new profession, 
which he did after a fashion partly pastoral, partly paternal, as follows :— 

“You have entered a profession, my dear boy, which has supplied 
history with great names from the earliest times ; perhaps it will be the 
will of Heaven that yours be added to the list, for though, in a constitu- 
tion like ours, there is little opening for a soldier to push his way, yet 
you have great talents, John, and they are not to be hidden in a napkin, 
whether it be red or of any other colour. In England the army is look- 
ed upon as a noble calling ; its members are, ex officio, men of honour ; 
they devote their lives, their energies, to the protection of their country, 
its constitution, colonies, andcommerce, In war they must be vigilant, 
indefatigable, and uncomplaining—subordinate to discipline, yet fit to be 
trusted with discretionary power ; and they must have those qualities 
which render men capable of governing men. In time of peace, credit 
is given them for possessing these requisites; they are looked upun as 
men who carry their livesin their hands, and a grateful country honours 
them, as savage nations do thuse who are set apart for the sacrifice. 
Your commission will be a passport to all societies ; uniform is the re- 
cognised garb of a gentleman, and you will find yourself admitted every 
where without reference to your rent-roll, for military aristocracy (hap- 
pily for you, John, since I can spare you but little) is not an aristocracy 
of wealth. Though it is difficult even for him who acquits himself hon. 
ourably iu arms to attain any thing like opulence, yet he will be looked 
upon as the equal of those both rich and great. In his old age he may 
find himself with a constitution broken by climate, and a frame shattered 
with wounds (God forbid either in your case, my son), while those who 
started with him in life have achieved competence, or more, at home ; 
but let him not complain,—he has retained that which is better than 
riches. His intellect may not have expanded, but his heart will not have 
narrowed ; he will have the childlike veneration for authority, which is 
the firet quality of asubject as well as a soldier; aud he will have pre- 
served his allegiance to the unseen powers, Honour and Duty—the /ex 
inscripta of the soul.” 

The absurdities contained in the foregoing speech will be readily per- 
ceived by any of the enlightened spirits of the age. But, in excuse 
of the reverend gentleman's benighted state, it may be urged that the 
army did not at the time he delivered his harangue stand detected, and 
that similar opinions were held by many country gentlemen who lagged 
behind the times. Still his sentiments, though palliated, must not be 
defended. “The army a noble profession !’"—deluded Mr. Faunce ! “ Its 
members men of honour !’’—why, reverend sir, its chiefs have just been 
discovered to be Jews—old clothesmen ; and as to “ protecting our con- 
stitution, colonies, and commerce,” the army have lately beea proved to 
be avampire preying upon all three. Yet instead of training yourson to be 
that great character, ‘an earnest worker” (who, though net much of an ar- 
chitect, is excellent at undermining), who have placed him in this obnox- 
ious calling, where he is clothed, paid, and fed with the hard-won coin of 
those who earn their bread with the sweat of their steam-engines. He 
will be adead weight round the nation’s neck—a butterfly amid a work- 
ing community—a laggard where the rest are advancing, for as to sol- 
diers ever being of any use it’s all nonsense. Prince Nominis Umbra has 
promised us lasting peace, and English politicians are of surpassing sa- 
gacity, broad views, and disinterested motives, have signed the guaran- 
tee with him. The organs of destrectiveness and combativeness have 
no more a place in human phrenology, and man, rising incalculably in 
the scale of creation, will be a spider without that insect’s ferocity. “So 
we may grant your soldier possession of the brilliant qualities you have 
enumerated, and which he will certainly never have an opportunity of 
displaying. Asto Honour and Duty,—really, my dear sir, if you use ob- 
solete expressions I have nothing more to say. 








MILTON’S COURTSHIP. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, AFTERWARDS MISTRESS 
MILTON. 

_ Inthe Albion of April 14, we published some extracts from this clever composition. Find- 

ing its continuation equally good, we resume it, and shall still exercise our discretion as to 

prolonging it further, 

May 24th.—Deare Rose came this morning. I flew forthe to welcome 
her, und asI drew near, she lookt upon me with such a kind of awe as 
that I could not forbeare laughing. Mr. Milton having slept at Sheepscote 
had made vo agg to ourengagement; for indeede, he and Mr. Agnew 
are such friends, he will keep nothing from him. Thus Rose heares it be- 


fore my owue mother, which shoulde not be, When we had entered my 
chamber, she embraced me once and agayn, and seemed to think soe 
much of my uncommon fortune that I beganne to think more of it myselte. 
To heare her talke of Mr. Milton one w4 have supposed her more in love 
with him than I. Like a bookworm as she is, she fell to praysing his 
composures. ‘ Oh, the leaste I care for in him is his versing,” quoth I; 


May 19 


a thousand heedlesse, ridiculous things throughoute ye day, toshew Rose 


how little I set by the opinion of soe wisea man. Once or twice Mr, 
Milton lookt earnestlie and questioninglie, at me, but I heeded him 
not. 

* » * Discourse at table graver and less pleasant, methouglite. than 
heretofore. Mr. Busire having dropt iu, was avised to ask Mr. Milton 
why, having had an university education, he had not entered ye Church. 
He replied, drylie enough, because he woulde not subscribe himselfe slave 
to anie formularies of men’s making. I saw father bite his lip; and Roger 
Agnew mildly observed, he thought him wrong ; for that it was not for 
| an individual to make rules for another individual, but yet that y® generall 
voice of the wise and good, removed from ye pettiv prejudices of 
private feeling, mighte pronounce authofitativelie wherein an individual 
was righte or wrong, and frame laws to keepe him in the righte path. 
Mr. Milton replyed, that manie fallibles cd nomore make up an infallible 
than manie finites could make an infinite. Mr. Agnew rejoyned, that ne’ 
erthelesse, an individual who opposed himselfe agayust y¢ generall cur- 
rent of y® wise and good, was, leaste of alle, likelie to be in the right; 
and that ye limitations of human intellect which made the judgment of 
manie wise men liable to question, certainlie made ye judgment of anie 
wise man, self-dependent, more questionable still. Mr. Milton shortlie 
replied that there were particulars in y¢ required oaths which made him 
unable totake them without perjurie. Aud soe, an end: but ‘twas worth 
a world to see Rose looking soe anxiouslie from ye one speaker to the 
other, desirous that eache s¢ be victorious ; and I was sorry that it lasted 
not a little longer. 

As Rose and I tooke our way to ye summer-house, she put her arm 
round me, saying, ‘“ How charming is divine philosophie !’ I coulde 
not helpe asking if she did not meane how charming was y® philosophic 
of one particular divine. Soe then she discoursed with me of things more 
seemlie for women than philosophie or divinitie either. Onlie, when Mr. 
Agnew and Mr. Milton joyned us, sbe woulde aske them to repeat one 
piece of poetry after another, beginning with Carew’s— 

“ He who loves a rosie cheeke, 
Or acoral lip admires —” 
And crying atye end ofeache, “ Is not that lovely ? Is not that divine?’ 
pI franklie sayd I liked none of them soe much as some Mr. Aguew had 
recited, concluding with 
“ Mortals that would, follow me, 
Love virtue: she alone is free.”’ 
Whereon Mr. Milton surprised me with a suddain kiss, to y° immoderate 
mirthe of Rose, who sayd I coulde not have looked more discomposed 
had he pretended he was ye author of these verses. I afterwards found 
he was ; but I think she laught more than there was neede. 

We have been considered a sufficientlie religious tamilie: that is, we 
goe regularly to church on sabbaths and prayer-dayes, and keepe alle ye 
fasts and festivalles. But Mr. Milton’s devotion hath attayned a pitch I 
can neither imitate noreyen comprehende. The spirituall world seemeth 
to him notonlie reall, but [may almoste say visible. For instance, he 
tolde Rose, it appears, that on Tuesday nighte, (that is ye same evening I 
had promised to be his,) as he went homewards to his farm lodging, ) 
fancied ye angels whisperinge in his eares, and singing over his head, and 
that instead of going to his bed like a reasonable being, he lay down on 
y® grass, and gazed on y¢ sweete, pale moon till she sett, and then on ye 
bright starres till he seemed to see them moving ina slowe, solemn dance, 
to ye words, ‘ How glorious isour God !” And alle about him, he said, 
he knew, tho’ he coulde not see them, were spirituall beings repairing the 
ravages of ye day on the flowers, amonge y® trees, and grasse, and hedges ; 
and he believed twas onlie the filme that originall sin had spread over bis 
eyes, that prevented his seeing them. I am thankful for this same filme, 
—I cannot abide fairies, and witches, and ghosts—ugh! I shudder even 
to write of them; and were it onlieof the most harmlesse sort, one woulde 
never have y® comforte of thinkinge to be alone. I feare churchyardes 
and dark corners of alle kinds ; more especiallie spiritts ; and there is 
onhe one I w4 even wish to see at my bravest, when deepe love casteth 
out feare; and that isof sister Anne, whome I[ never associate with ye 
worme aud winding-sheete. Oh no! I think she, at leaste, dwells amonge 
ye starres, having sprung straite up into lighte and blisse the moment she 
put off mortalitie ; and ifshe, why not others? Are Adam and Abraham 
alle these yeares iny® unconscious tomb? Theire bodies, but surelie uot 
their spiritts? else, why dothe Christ speak of Lazarus, lying in Abra- 
ham’s bosom while ye brothers of Dives are yet riotouslie living? Yet 
what becomes of the daye of generall judgment, if some be thus pre-judg- 
ed? Imustaske Mr. Miltoa,—yes, I thinke lL can finde it in my heart to 
aske him about this in some solemn, stille hour, and perhaps he will sett 
at rest manie doubts and misgivings that at sundrie times trouble me; 
being soe wise a man. 

Bedtime. 
Glad to steale away from ye noisie companie in ye supper- 
reome, (comprising some of father’s fellow-magistrates), I went down 
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with Robin and Kate to yé fishiag-ponds; it was scarce sunset: and 
there, while we threw crumbs to ye fish and watched them come to the sur. 
face, were followed, or ever we were aware, by Mr. Milton, who sate 
down on the stone seat, drew Robin between his knees, stroked his haire, 
and askt what we were talking about. Robin said I had beene telling 
a fuirie story ; and Mr. Milton observed that was an infinite improve- 
ment on ye jangling, puzzle-headed prating of country justices, and 
wished I woulde tell it agayn. But [| wasafrayd. But Robin had no 
feares ; soe tolde y® tale roundlie; onlie he forgot y¢ end. Soe he found 
his way backe to ye middle, and seemed likelie to make it last alle night ; 
onlie Mr. Milton sayd he seemed to have got into ye labyrinth of Crete, 
and he must for pitie’s sake give him ye clew. Soe he finished Robin’s 
story, and then tolde another story, a most lovelie one, of ladies, and 
princes, and enchanters, and a brazen borse, and he sayd the eud of 
that tale had been cut off tov, by reason ye writer had died before he 
finished it. But Robin cryed, “Oh! finish this too,” and hugged and 
kist him ; soehe did; and methoughte ye end was better than y¢ be- 
ginninge. Then he sayd, “Now, sweet Moll, you have onlie spoken this 
hour past, by your eyes; and we must hear your pleasant voice.” “ An 
hour?” cried Robin. ' “ Where are alle ye red clouds gone, then?” quoth 
Mr. Milton, ‘‘and what business hath ye moon yonder!” “ Then we must 
go indoors,” quoth I. But they cried “ No,” and Robin helde me fast, 
and Mr. Milton sayd [ might know even by ye distant sounds of ill-gov- 
erned merriment that we were winding up the week’s account of joy aud 
care more consistentlie where we were than we could doe in y@ house. 
And indeede just then [ heard my father’s voice swelling a noisie chorus ; 
and hoping Mr. Milton did not distinguish it, | askt himif be loved mu- 
sick. He answered, soe much that it was miserie for him to hear anie 
that was not of ye beste. I secretlie resolved he should never heave 
mine. He added, he was come ofa musicalle familie, aud that his father 
not onlie sang well, but played finely on ye viol and organ. Theu he 
spake of ye sweet musick in Italy, until I longed to be there; but I tolde 
him nothing in its way ever pleased me more than to hear y® choristers 
of Magdalen college usher in May day by chaunting a hymuat ye top of 
y® church towre. Discoursing of this and that, we thus sate a govd 
while ere we returned to the house. 

*“ * * Coming out of church he woulde shun ye common field, 
where ye villagery led up theire sports, saying, he deemed quoit-playing 
and y® like to be unsuitable recreation on a daye whereupon the Lord 
had restricted us from speakinge our own words, and thinking our own 
(that is, secular) thoughts: and that he believed ye law of God in this 
particular woulde soone be the law of ye land, for parliament woulde 
shortlie put down Sunday sports. I askt, “ What, the King’s parliament 
at Oxford?” He answered, “ No; the country’s parliament at Westmin- 
ster.” Isayd, I was sorrie, for manie poore hard-working men had no 
other holiday. He sayd, another heliday woulde be given them ; and 
that whether or no, we must not connive at evil, which we doe in per- 
mitting an holy daye to sink into a holiday. I sayd, but was it not ye 
Jewish law, which had made such restrictions? He sayd, yes, but that 
Christ came not to destroy y® moral law, of which sabbath-keeping was 
a part, and that even its natural fitnesse for the bodily welfare of mau and 
beast was such as no wise legislator would abolish or abuse it, even had 
he no consideration for our spiritual and immortal part: and that ‘twas 
a well-known fact that beasts of burthen, which had not one daye of rest 
in seven, did lesse work in ye end. As for oure soules, he sayd, they - 
quired theire spiritual meales as much as our bodies required ee 
even poore, rusticall clownes who coulde not reade, mighte nourish thes 
better parts by an holie pause, and by looking within them, and — al 
them, and abovethem. I felt inclined to tell him that long sermce® ite 
waies seemed to make me love God less insteade of more, but wowde 
not, fearing he mighte take it that I meant he had been giving me One- 





Monday—Mother had returned! The moment I hearde her Mor , 
fell to trembling. At y® same moment I hearde Robin cry, *’ Ob, mother, 
I have broken the greene beaker!” which betraied approveusion he 
another quarter. However, she quite mildlie replied, “ 44, Ll knew : 4 
handle was luose,” and then kist me with so greate affection that L = 
quite easie. She had beene withhelde by a troublesome colde from re 





and from that moment aspiritt of mischief tooke possession of me, to do 
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turning at ye appointed time, and cared not to write. 'Twas just sup 
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ime, and there were the children to kiss and to give theire bread and 


‘ik, and Bill’s letter to reade ; soe that nothing particular was sayd till 
jen ones were gone to bed, and father and mother were taking 
some wine and toast. Then says father, ** Well, wife, have you got the 
five hundred pounds?” “No” she answers, rather carelesslie. I 
tolde you how twoulde be,” says father; ‘* you might as well have stayed 
at home.” “ Really, Mr. Powell,” says mother, “soe seldom as [ stir 
from my owne chimney-corner, you neede not to grudge me, E think, afew 
dayes among our mutuall relatives.” “I shall goe to gaol,” says father. 
“ aS oy ‘ays mother; “to gaol indeed!” “ Well, then, who is to 
keepe me from it?’’ says father, laughing. “I will answer for it, Mr. 
Milton will wait a little longer for his money,” says mother, “* he is an 
honourable man, I suppose.” “I wish he may thinke me one, says 
father; “ and as to a little longer, what is y¢ goode of waiting for what 
is as unlikelie to come eventuallie as now?” ‘“ You must answer that 
for yourselfe,” says mother, looking wearie: “ I have done what I can, 
and can do no more.” “ Well, then, ’tis lucky matters stand as they do, 
says father. ‘Mr. Milton has been much here in your absence, my dear, 
and has takinga liking to our Moll; soe, believing him, as you say, to be 
an honourable man, I have promised he shall have her.” ‘ Nonsense,” 
cries mother, turning red and thea pale. “ Never farther from nonsense, 
says father, “for ’tis to be, and by y® ende of y® month too. “ Youare 
bantering me, Mr. Powell,” says mother. “ How can you suppose s0e, 
my deare ?” says father, “ you do me injustice.” ‘“ Why, Moll!’ cried 
mother, turning sharplie towards me, as I sate mute and tearfulle, “* what 
is all this, child ? You cannot, you dare not think of wedding this round- 
headed puritan.” “Not round-headed,” sayd I, trembling ; ‘ his haire 
is as long und curled as mine.” ‘ Don’t bandy words with me, girl,” 
says mother passionatelie, “ see how unfit you are to have a house of 
your owe, who cannot be left in chargeof your father’s for a fortnighte, 
without falling intu mischiefe!” ‘ { won't have Moll chidden in that 
way,” says father, *‘ she has fallenin noe mischiefe, and has been a dis- 
crete and dutiful child.” “ Then it has beene alle your doing,’’ says 
mother, ‘aud you have forced the child into this match” “ Noe forcing 
whatever,” says father, ‘‘ they like one another, and am very glad of it, 
for it happens to be very convenient.” ‘ Convenient, indeed,” repeats 
mother, and falls a weeping. Thereon I must needs weepe too, but she 
says, “‘ Begone to bed; there is noe neede that you shoulde sit by to 
heare your owne father confesse what a fool he has beene.”’ 

To my bedroom [ have come, but cannot yet seek my bed: the more 
as I still heare their voices in contention below. 





Tuesday—This morninge’s breakfaste was moste uncomfortable, I feel- 
ing like a checkt child, scarce minding to looke up or to eat. Mother, 
with eyes red and swollen, scarce speaking save to the children; father 
directing his discourse chieflie to Dick, concerning farm matters and y® 
rangership of Shotover, tho’ ’twas easie to see his mind was not with 
them. Soe soone as alle had dispersed to their customed taskes, and I 
was loitering at y° window, father calls aloud to me from his studdy. 
Thither I go, and find him and mother, she sitting with her back to both, 
“ Moll,” says father, with great determination, “ you have accepted Mr. 
Milton to please yoursell, you will marry him out of hand to please me.” 
“Spare me, spare me, Mr. Powell,’ interrupts mother, “ if the engage- 
ment may not be broken off, at the least precipitate it not with this inde- 
cent haste. Postpone it tiil ” «Till when 1” says father. “ Till 
the child is olde enough to know her owne mind.” “ That is, to put off 
an honourable man on false pretences,” says father, “she is olde enough to 
know it alreadie. Speake, Moll, are you of your mother’s mind to give 
up Mr. Milton altogether?” I trembled, but sayd, “ No.” “ Then, as 
his time is precious, aud he knows not when he may leave his home agayn, 
I save you the trouble, child, of naming a day, tor it shall be the Monday 
before Whitsuntide.” Thereat mother gave a kind of groan; but as for 
me, I had like to have fallen on y® ground, for [had had noe thought of 
suche haste, ‘ See what yuu are doing, Mr. Poweil,” says mother, com- 
passionating me, and raising me up, though somewhat roughlie; “I 
prophecie evil of this match.’ “ Prophets of evil are sure to find listen- 
ers,” says father, “ but I am nut one of them;” and soe left ye room. 
Thereon my mother, who alwaies feares him when he hasa fit of deter- 
mination, loosed the bounds of her passion, and chide me so unkindlie, 
that, hambled and mortified, I was glad to seeke my chamber. 

* * * Hatering ye dining-room, however, I uttered a shriek on seeing 
father falleu back in his chair, as though in a fit, like unto that which ter- 
rified us a year ago; and mother hearing me call out, ran in, loosed his 
collar, and sooue broughte him to himselfe, tho’ not without much alarm 
to alle. Hoe made light of it himselfe, and sayd ‘twas merelie a suddain 
rash of blood to ye ead, and woulde not be dissuaded from going out ; 
but mother playuly smote at the heart, and having lookt after him with 
some anxietie, exclaimed, “I shall neither meddle nor make more in 
this businesse ; your father’s suddain seizures shall never be layd at my 
doore:” and soe left me, till we met at dinner. After the cloth was 
drawne, enters Mr. Milton, who goes up to mother, and with graceful- 
nesse kisses her hand ; bat she withdrewe it pettishly, and tooke up her 
sewing, on the which he lookt at her wonderingly and then at me; then 
at her agayne, as though he woulde reade her whole character in her 
face: which having seemed to doe, and to write y® same in some private 
page of his heart, he never troubled her or himself with further com- 
ment, but tooke up matters just where he had left them last. Ere we 
parted we had some private conference touching our marriage, for hast- 
ening which he had soe mach to say that I coulde not long contend with 
him, especiallie as I founde he had plainlie made out that mother loved 
him not. 

_Wednesday.— House full of companie, leaving noe time to write nor 
think. Mother sayth, tho’ she cannot forebode an happy marriage, she 
will provide for a merrie wedding, and hathe growne more than com- 
monlie tender to me, and given me some trinkets, a piece of fine Holland 
cloth, and enoughe of green sattin for a gown, that will stand on end 

with its owne richnesse. She hathe me constantlie with her in ye kitch- 
en, pastrie, and store-room, telling me ‘tis needfulle I shoulde improve 
in housewiferie, seeing I shall soe soone have a home of my owne. 

But I think mother knows not, and I am afeard to tell her, that Mr. 
Milton hath no house of his owne to carry me to, but onlie lodgings, 
which have well suited his bachelor state, but may not, ’tis likelie, be- 
seeme a lady to live in. He deems so himself, and sayeth we will look 
out for an hired house together, at our leisure. Alle this he hath sayd to 
me in an undertoue, in mother’s presence, she sewing at y® table and we 
sitting in y° window; and ’tis difficult to tell how much she hears, for 
she will aske no questions, and make noe comments, oulie compresses 
her lips, which makes me think she knows. 

The children are in turbulent spiritts; but Robin hath done nought 
but mope and make moan since he learnt he must soe soone lose me. A 
thought hath struck me,—Mr. Miltou educates his sister’s sons ; two lads 
of about Robin’s age. What if he woulde consent to take my brother 
under his charge ? perhaps father would be willing. 











Saturday.—Last visitt to Sheepscote,—at leaste, as Mary Powell ; but 
kind Rose and Roger Agnew will give us the use of it fora week ou our 
marriage, and speud the time with dear father and mother, who will 
neede their kindnesse, Rose and I walked long aboute y® gurden, her 
arm round my neck; and she was avised to say, 


“ Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 
Tho’ thou be macht with cloth of gold,—”’ 

And then craved my pardon for soe unmannerly arhyme, which indeede, 
methoughte, needed an excuse, but exprest a feare that I knew not 
(what she called) my high destiny, and prayed me not to trifle with Mr. 
Milton's feelings nor in his sighte, asl had done y@ daye she dined at For- 
est Hill. I laught, and sayd, he must take me as he found me; he was 
going to marry Mary Powell, not ye Wise Widow of Tekoah. Rose lookt 
wistfullie, but I bade her take heart, for I doubted not we shoulde con- 
‘ent eacke y® other; and, for the rest her advice shoulde not be forgot- 
ten. Thereat, she was pacy fied. 





May 22d.—Alle bustle and confusion,—slaying of poultrie, makinge of 
Pastrie, etc. People coming and going, prest to dine and to sup, and re- 
om and then stay, y® colde meats and wines ever on y@ table; and in y® 

Mee the rebecks and recorders sent for that we may dance in ye 
Par - My spiritts have been most unequall ; and this evening was over- 
- en with a suddain faintnesse, such as I never but once before expe- 
sateen They would let me dance no more: and I was quite tired 
= ghe to be glad to sit aparte with Mr. Milton neare the doore, with 7° 

vp shining on us; untill at length he drewe me out into y® garden. 
reel ac of happinesse and home, and hearts knit in love, and of hea- 
tan espousals, and of man beiug ye head of the woman, and of our 
ona § marriage with y¢ Church, and of white robes, and the bridegroom 
womee m clouds of glory, and of ye voices of singing men and singing 
are », and eternall spring, and eternall blisse, and much that I cannot 
ben ‘omind, and other-much that I coulde not comprehende, but which 

m mine ears as ye song of birds, or falling of waters. 





23d.—Rose hath come, and hath kindlie offered to help pack ye trunks, 


of the fair workwomen burst the same suspicion, Dorothea was the noble 


ded in her tone as she turned again to the artist, 


Che Albion. 

(which are to be sent off by the waggon to London,) that I may have y °@ 
more time to devote to Mr. Milton. Nay, but he will soon have all my 
time devoted to himself, and I would as lief spend what little remains in 
mine accustomed haunts, after mine accustomed fashion. I had purposed 
a ride on Clover this morning, with Robin; but ye poor boy must I trow 
be disappointed. 

And for what? Oh me! I have hearde s uch a long sermon on 
marriage-duty and service, that I am faine to sit down and weepe. Bat 
no, I must not, for they are waiting for me in ye hall, and ye guests are 
come and ye musick is tuning, and my lookes must not betray me.—And 
now farewell, Journall ; for Rose, who fi.st bade me keep you (little 
deeming after what fampien,) we now pack you up, and I will not close 
you with a heavie strayn. bin is calling me beneath y © window,— 
Father is sitting in ye shade, under the old pear-tree, seemingly in gay 
discourse with Mr. Milton. To-morrow ye Village-bells will ring for the 
marriage of Mary Powe t. 








THE VIRGIN OF VAN DYCK. 
Adapted from the French. 
BY ROSE ACTON. 


In one of the large saloons of St. James’s palace, during the reign of the 
first James, was assembled a bright group of mirth and beauty—young, 
fair girls, from whose softly rounded and dimpled cheeks the blush of 
hope and pleasure had never faded ; whose laughing eyes could never 
have known tears. These were gathered round an open window, look- 
ing upon the Palace gardens, bending over the tapestried work, then so 
commonly seen in the delicate fingers of those lifted by rank beyond 
the cares and concerns of household management; and tue bright buds, 
blooming beneath the skilful needles of the fair work women, seemed all 
that engrossed their thoughts on that lovely morning; though over the 
graceful heads had passed enough of summers to teach that, however 
we tread, even among flowers, we must encounter thorns. But ah! 
there lay the secret: it had been always summer to those light hearted 
ones. Each bent laughingly over her task, now and then pausing in ex- 
pectation of a summons ; for the Queen had not yet risen, and the terri- 
ble tyranny of court ceremonies bad not commenced. Every sunny 
spot has its shade; and the only shadow cast over that fair scene was the 
presence of a lady. who, by her age and grave dignity, seemed of ad- 
vanced rank, and in evident recollection of her responsibility and re- 
quired stateliness. This lady was the Grand Duchess D’Alby, first lady 
in waiting, and guardian and monitress to the young maids of honour 
gathered round her, waiting Her Majesty’s summons to their duties. Of 
the lovely workwomen, one was distinguished from her companions, 
amidst their coquettish adornments, by the studied simplicity of her dress 
and the quiet thoughtfulness of her fair features: her robe of black 
velvet fell open, diseovering a full white satin petticoat; while deep 
rufHes, falling from the elbows, only allowed a partial Guage of the 
small rounded arm ; and her only ornament was a little diamond cross, 
the souvenir of a lost and beloved mother : this simple attire was further 
deepened by a long veil, flang over her dark tresses, and mingling with 
the folds of her sombre dress. 

Dorothea was of one of the noblest Scottish families, and inheritress of 
its high pride and dignity ; Lord Rathven, her father, possessing an escut- 
cheon as famed for its unstained nobility as his vast estates for their 
extent. 

A short time before our tale opens, the young Scotch maiden had been 
brougiat from her Highland fastnesses, to occupy a post of honour near 
the Queen, for the purpose of completing her education in the accom- 
plishments extant in those days. But one heart had charms for the young 
student: naturally thoughtful, motherless, and left to the guidance of her 
own fancies, Dorothea had trom childhood loved to make to herself friends 
among the pictured ancestors of her house. Daily in the large galleries, 
might be seen a fair young form holding converse, in thought, with the 
generations passed away ; and insensibly the girl’s untutored mind be- 
gan ty notice and appreciate, as time passed by, the glorious creations of 
the painter's visiomngs; and Paul Veronese, Guido, and Rubens, were 
able masters to the young dreamer ; and when youth usurped the place 
of childhood, the childish fancy deepened to a fervent passion : and Dor- 
othea came forth into the world, to taste its pleasures and experiences by 
the side of royalty, with but one aim and hope in her young, guileless 
heart : the yearning to achieve a glorious fame in the noble art of which 
she was a worshipper. 

But to return to the morning tasks of the fair group. Ten o’clock struck, 
and each young head was lifted to the large time-piece, while a chorus 
of wondering voices was raised in evident surprise at the absence of an 
expected addition to their circle. Hardly had the echoes died away 
when the door of the saloon was flung open to give entrance to the object 
of their surmises—the painter, Van Dyck. At the announcement of his 
name, there was a flutter among the pearls and satin robes of the fair 
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“ And this noble lady—who is she ?”’ 

“ The Virgin herself, Madame.” 

He rose as he spoke, and bent gracefully and gravely in adieu, casting 
a glance upon the troubled features of his pictured subject. 

‘If I gain this prize, Madame,” be murmured as he passed before the 
Duchess, ** you will see me again; if not, I shall leave England.” ~ 

According to the Queen's arrangement, Van Dyck took possession of 
Blaifford House, situated opposite to the Palace; there he was to work 
out his design for the offered prize, as well as re-decorate the chapel or- 
nements. Hardly had he been installed in the royal studio, when his 
pencils were seized to portray the form which had haunted his imagina- 
tion ever since his interview with the Duchess, But as the bright figure 
of the young girl rose before him, bis gaze was dim and unsteady, and 
his hand taltered in its task. A new feeling, intense in its depth, was 
struggling in his heart; myriads of vague fancies rose each time that he 
essayed to complete the creation. Alas! forthe dreamer! The day 
was passed in struggling to realize his vision; and the night surprised 
him, pale and exhausted, by his easel, despondent of success. 

And for the young subject of his dreams! From the moment of the 
absence of Van Dyck from the Palace, the mockeries, the envious glan- 
ces, the sarcasms of the fair group were lavished on the drooping head 
of the young Dorothea without mercy. Before they separated that 
night, the slighted beauties had made their gentle companion bitterly rue 
the chance that had given her the painter’s choice. We know not how 
far the promptings of each of those young vain hearts led them, in their 
dreams ; but we do know, that, after her evening prayer, the last thought 
in the Scottish maiden’s pure and guileless mind was devoted to her fel- 
low -worshipper at the shrine of the most noble of the arts. “ae? 


* * - ” * 


It was midnight: the broad shadows of the tall trees in the Palace 
gardens stood out in bold relief against the moonlit statuary, and dewy 
tlow er-beds beneath ; while the old abbey walls, adjoining the ground— 
even among their creeping mosses and ivy—glistened in the silver light 
flung down by night’s fair Queen. Midnight: yet that silent hour found 
one of earth’s denizens sleepless, and unconscious of Time's Passing 
struggling amidst the sternest of all toil, that of the teeming brain. The 
hour fad come round to find Van Dyck before the unfinished image of 
his visionings in his monastic studio : there were traces of heavy thought 
and exhaustion on the painter’s features, as he laid down his palette and 

en cils with a sigh; and in that sigh there was a bitter despair which 
he ld the key to his broken murmurings:—“ Unlike! unlike! It will 
be ever thus. I am but striving to preserve a vision that is too dazzling 
for my poor weak gaze. So it will be. Peace, joy, all love for her; 
while I—like the poor worshipper that grovels in the dust before his 
glit tering idol—stand here, hoping on, struggling with memory, adoring 
my distant shrine—unknown, unremembered—alone !” 

Alone! Pause in thy murmuring, Van Dyck. Itis an hour when hearts 
that know not care or suffering should be beating with the calm pulse of 
sleep ; and yet other eyes than thine are waking init. We will leave 
the dreamer to his inward communing, and pass out again into the moon- 
lit gardens of the Palace. At the moment the painter’s sigh echoed 
through his cloistered studio, and he fancied himself the sole disturber of 
the night s solitude, a window of the Palace was gently opened, and a 
female form stepped out upon the stone balcony; and, traversing its 
length, descended the broad steps into the garden, passed into the shadow 
of the tall trees, and, emerging from the grounds, paused at the gothic 
portal of the monastery. a . : 

It was strange to see that slight figure gliding on in that solemn si- 
lence, amidst ruined stone-work, and tree and shrub, rustling in the night 
breeze; but the wanderer seemed too much engrossed by thought to 
recollect where ard how she stood. Passing through the porch, she 
wound her way among the dim aisles of the chapel, and entering one of 
the galleries, pushed open a half-closed door; and without pausing to ob- 
serve its occupancy, stood in the lonely studio, looking calmly and grave- 
ly upon the drooping form of the young artist, at his task of memory. 

For an instant, the young man’s cheek paled, as his gaze fell on the mo- 
tionless form of his mysterious visitant, old forgotten visions of the su- 
pernatural rushing across his heated mind. What did she there, break- 
ing upon his midnight vigils? Did not the long veil hide from mortal 
gaze the features radiant in the purity of a celestial world? While the 
thought rose in the gazer’s heart, his cheek — for a vague vision 
counected the frail form before him with the object of his dreams. And 
what did it forebode—that silent watch upon his actions ? 

As if conscious of these ccmmunings, the figure advanced from the 
gloom, and approaching the easel, seated herself silently before it, fling- 
ing back the long drapery from her face as she did so. The gentle rust- 
ling of her garments made the only sound to break the dead silence ; for 
the breathing of the painter was inaudible in the bewilderment of that 
revelation ; while the hot blood rushed to cheek and brow in that sud- 
den revulsion of feeling. Before him, on his vacated couch, rested the 
form of the Scottish maiden—Dorothea! 





girls, like the waving of agroup of flowers beneath the touch of the 
evening breeze, and each graceful fold was re-arranged on the silken ot- 
tomans. The young pupil of Rubens, accustomed as he was to look up- 
on the beautiful among creation, could not refrain a glance of surprise 
and admiration, on suddenly finding himself in the midst of so brilliant 
a circle. Nor was the involuntary emotion unnoticed by the noble 
maidens. 

The Duchess D’Alby, attributing the young man’s embarrassment to 
the dignified hauteur of her greeting, condescended to relieve him by a 
polite smile and tone—‘ We have been told of your talent, my dear sir, 
and I suppose truly,” she commenced potconiainey 

“They do me too much honour, Madame, hose who told you this 
have judged it by the intention; but I have yet done nothing to prove 
their assertion correct.” 

Van Dyck bowed, as he spoke, with as much haughtiness as had cha- 
racterized the question of that noble lady. 

Dorothea had felt the proud blood of her land mantle in her cheek 
during the significant introduction of her monitress; and at the painter's 
reply, the blush deepened to that of such eager gratification—while her 
dark eyes were raised suddenly to his face—that the young man noticed 
the kindly interest, and, in his heart, blessed her for it. 

“Well, well,” continued the Duchess, more gently, “ we shall be able 
to judge of this; for Her Majesty wishes the decorations of the chapel 
to be renewed; so you will have sufficient motive for exertion. For 
your winter studio you will be allowed Blaifford House; it isan ancient 
monastery, which you can see from here: you will be quite alone there, 
and uninterrupted. And for the summer you will be granted Eltheim 
House. I think the arrangement sufficiently agreeable for the require- 
ments of an artist !” 

“« My art is a regal talent, Madame, that knows no equal,’ replied the 
artist proudly. ‘If I possess it to the height of my ambition, the labours 
which you speak of as beyond a painter’s deserts will not suflice to pro- 
cure materials for my work.” 

“That may be, Sir,” said the Duchess, softly. ‘You are proud, and 
we are powerful ; but, however, let me assure you that these favours are 
offered on one condition. The Queen nominates you as Court Artist, 
when you have won the prize offered to the pupils of the Italian school 
for the Head of the Virgin.” 

“Yes, Madame, I know it—know it too well,” replied the young 
painter, with a half-sigh. ‘If the Queen’s favour can be obtained on this 
condition alone, it is not for me. I shall not gain the prize.” 

“And why not, Sir? Do you refuse the honour, or is it that you have 
no faith in your powers?" And the eyes of the noble inquisitress 
were bent wonderingly on the suddenly drooping figure of the young 
man. 

“‘ How is it possible, Madame, to represent the features of Our Lady, 
glorious as they should be? I have no model.” And, as he spoke, he 
fixed his earnest glance on the gentle face of the Scottish maiden. “I 
have sought everywhere for the beautiful peace and holy resignation 
upon an earthly face—and vainly.” 

By the same impulse of enthusiasm, the graceful heads of the youn 
girls were raised to the despondent speaker, and for the first time did 


could exceed the brilliant glow of the soul’s sunshine on the face of Van 
Dyck, and nothing could so enhance the beauty of that expression as the 
shade of pensive thoughtfulness then mingling with it. The Duchess 
was the first to break the spell flung round the listening group. ‘ And 
yet, surely you could somewhere tind a perfect model?” 

“Yes, Madame, among those who are exalted as well as beautiful ; 
and even there I have seen but one whose perfection realizes my vision- 
ings. Alas! she whom I have found is lost to me; she isa noble lady 
who would disdain to sit to a poor artist.” F 


rothea; while the maiden’s unquiet mien and blushing brow betrayed 
her consciousness of the words’ veiled meaning ; and on the minds of each 








All this had been the action ofa moment; the next, Van Dyck had fal- 
len on his knees before his beautiful visitant, in gratitude for her remem- 


brance of him. There was a remnant of her noble pride, in the calm ges- 
ture of the young girl, as she waved him to his task, and pointed to his 
scattered pencils. That earnest, passionless gaze recalled the dreamer to 
himself. The fair face, turned towards him, was lighted by so peaceful 
and guileless a light, that the reality of her presence faded from the ideas 
of Van Dyck; and the holy vision of the Saviour’s Mother rose before 
him again. Bending reverentially before her as he approached the easel, 
the artist continued his task with a faltering hand ; but the calmness of his 
fair model communicated itself to him by degrees as he proceeded ; and, 
at its close, that midnight hour found not two hearts beating within the 
Palace walls more evenly with inward peace than those drawn together 
in that silent work. Four hours had passed, and the early morning light 


fell upon the pale features of the artist as he turned towards his noble 


model, and laid his palette in silence at her feet. The task was ended; a 
work of beauty and inspiration, glorious in its majesty, was given to the 


world, to become hereafter the guiding-star to the fame of Van Dyck. A 
sense of the reality of the passing scene rushed back upon the young 


man’s heart, as he turned to meet the clear, calm gaze of the Scottish 
maiden ; and, stretching out his hand imploringly, he stood struggling to 
frame to speech some expression of wondering gratitude for the boon thus 


strangely granted him; bat, as if conscious of his intention, Dorothea 
rose, and Sewing round her slight form the folds of her veil, bent a long 


earnest look on the noble revelation of the Virgin Mother; and, without 
word of adieu or explanation of her silence, glided from the chapel, across 
the Palace grounds, and ascended the stone staircase, disappearing at the 
window from which she had emerged. 


Alas! for the poor visionary! For a moment he stood watching that 


form pass from his sight, with the last struggling remnant of his wild 
hopes ; and then, overcome with exhaustion and excitement, fell on the 
vacant couch in the heavy sleep which succeeds intense mental exertion. 
The morning light, streaming in upon his haggard features, roused the 
painter from his lethargy. Bounding from the couch, he rushed to gaze 
upon his work; and its glorious beauty struck upon the heart ofits crea- 
tor, all aspiring as were his visionings. A dream of fame, of glorious dis- 
tinction, rose before him ; and then, a sudden recollection by whose aid he 
advanced on that high path of tortane. The painter fell on his knees be- 
fore his creation, and wildly bursting tears were his acknowledgments. 


The close of an hour had brought composure, and Van Dyck rose from 


his couch with a firm step and flushed brow. Who can tell what had been 
the ponderings of that hour in the teeming brain of the future noble 
master of imagery? He seated himself before his writing materials, and 
with an untrembling hand traced a few lines ; and then, as if feariul of their 
consideration, hastily securing them with their silken string, went forth 
from his monastic studio, and among the busy, stirring world. 


e + * * * 


It was the province of the Grand Duchess D’Alby to open the billets ad- 


dressed to the noble maidens under her charge ; and that morning one was 
delivered to her bearing the name ot Lord Ruthven's fair daughter, the 
; ; ee young Dorothea ; its perusal afforded the bewildering discovery of the 
they acknowledge the attraction of the inspired countenance. Nothing following lines :— 


“Ten ane if thou art indeed an angel! Tell me, ifthou wouldst not drive me 
senseless—thou who hast given me lite and hope—wast thou a woman or an angel 
of light that burst upon my sight last night? “Van Dyck.” 


For an instant sat the stately monitress, gazing upon the words, asking 


question of her outraged dignity whether the meaning of the missive 
were not a jest—at the worst, a breach of courtly etiquette. But with 
the thought came a sudden recollection of the painter’s singular introduc- 
tion the day before, and a vivid remembrance of the half-veiled sarcasms 
As he ceased, Van Dyck bent his glowing gaze again on the young Do- | of the slighted companions of the fair culprit. To decide was to act, and 
the presence of the young girl was commanded before her inquisitrese, 
Few words of explanation sufficed, and the tale of deception poured intu 
the listener’s ear betrayed the Duchess’s cognizance of the scene of the 
model of the proud young painter’s wishes. The Grand Duchess alene| past night. Adeep flash overspread the fair cheek of Dorothea, as it was 
was blind to the passing scene; and a greater degree of sympathy blen- | followed by a volley of vituperation frem the beautiful lips of her scornful 
friends, and the large tears stood in her duwncast eyes. 
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“ And now your defenco !” broke from the quivering lips of the stern 
monitress. 

Then, and for the first time, the voice of the culprit rose above the 
murmuring of her accusers—* Jt is false !’ 

A momentary silence fell on all at that firm denial in the face of proof. 
The Dachess had expected to have been met with tears and prayers for 
pardon ; and then, in her — dignity, to have cast from her the cling- 
ing form of the pleader; but at the defiant tone of the defence—at the 
overthrow of her pictured exultation—-burst forth the fierce fire of the 
smouldering passion. The story of the deception rang through the palace, 
calling for jadgment on the offender. Each hand held the stone of ac- 
cusation against the stricken suppliant, and ere night the verdict had been 
given, which was to drive her forth from the side of royalty, to seek 
shelter beneath the roof of her Highland home. , 

Another midnight had come round, to a hm and calm to light hearts, 
and haply forgetfulness to the care-laden. Dorothea retired to her cham- 
ber for the last time ; but not unnoticed was she to pasa the intervening 
hours before day. To secure the culprit from a repetition of the secret 
meeting with the painter, the Duchess had placed a guard at the door of 
the apartment. The midnight hour struck, and the echoes rang in the 
heart of more than one listener in the palace. A step approached the 
——— of the Duchess, and a hurried summons called her from her 

eepless bed. Dorothea had been overheard to pace her room with cau- 
tious steps, and the window had been gently opened to admit her egress 
upon the balcony. A moment sufliced to collect the excited watchers 
for that second act of deception. Flambeaux were procured, and an ex- 
ulting throng poured forth from the palace gates in pursuit of the truant: 
Onwards, through the grounds—among flowers—rushing beneath the tall 
trees, the hostile band followed the track of the fugitive—neared the 
monastery—passed noiselessly across the portal, and burst into the cha- 

1, confronting the painter at his silent task ; the veiled maiden seated 
Before him. The vivid light, the tramp of many feet, startled the former 
from his visions, and recalled him to earth. Upon the beautiful truant 
the effect was more perce, | springing from the couch, her hands clasp- 
ing her fair brow, her eyes lighted b wild terror, a cry of intense fear 
broke from her lips. At the sound, all rushed to gaze upon the convulsed 
features; while the truth burst simultaneously on each heart, in that re- 
velation, teaching a lesson of repentance for the past of tyranny and dis- 
trust ; calling up, in many, long dormant feelings of haman kindliness. 
They looked ona somnambulist! Thus had she + led, in her dreams, 
to become the inspiration of the unconscious painter—thus led him on- 
ward in his path of fame. And need it be told that his creation won for 
him the yearned-for prize; and far more, laid the foundation of his great- 
ness. What need it to be told, that, a few months from the passing of 
these scenes, there was celebrated the marriage of the painter Van Dyck, 
~ Dorothea, the beautiful “ Virgin” of his dreams, among her Highland 

astnesses ? 








LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 


Tama literary man—that is tu say, I have only my inkstand for my 
bank, and have no income to look forward to but what dividend my 
brains can afford me. I do not, however, grumble at my profession, for 
I weigh its advantages against its evils, and find they are both nicely 
balanced, which I take to be as average a state of living as we should ex- 

t. Favourable critiques have ceased to make me vain, for I have pass- 
ed my first youth; and depreciating ones are nv longer causes of annoy- 
ance, for I express my own opinion at times contrary to that of maay 
others, and must expect others in return to do the same. I never abuse 
publishers if they do not heap money on me when any work I have sold 
them makes a “ hit;” on the contrary, I am glad of it, because its publi- 
cation has been a speculation on their part ; and had it not succeeded 
they would have been the losers, whereas I was safe either way. And 
lastly—which possibly will not be believed, but I don’t care—I am never 
sore when another book in my own line achieves a success, because it 
most probably creates new readers still: and so, indirectly, we are all 
benefited thereby. Writing for periodicals and journals is very wearin 
work. Sometimes I am very worn and jaded with family matters onl 
the countless engagements of a London life, even wheu I be in; and 
sometimes I catch myself heaving a deep sigh whilst penning what may 
chance to be considered my best bits. But I reflect that possibly my 
earnings are lightly got in comparison with those of others; and I kuow, 





from what I am about to allude to, that many believe they would be su- 
premely happy in my position. 

I have worked very hard for these last ten years; and by constantly 
keeping my name before the public, and now and then by fortunately 
observing something which they themselves perhaps knew of, and plac- 
ing its actuality in a pleasant or appropriate light before them, have been 
considered as one of a somewhat insecure class—that of “ popular” light 
authors. Hence my name is tolerably well known, as I find from letters 
which arrive from remote parts of England, bearing unknown postmarks, 
asking for my autograph “ to add to a collection which,” &c. But I am 
assured of this, in a manner certainly more troublesome, by certain indi- 
viduals to whom I am aboutto allude. 

Unless one is in a position to become acquainted with them, nobody 
can form an idea of the swarms of aspirants bursting to appear in print in 
London, and, I doubt not, the United Kingdom generally. Editors of 
magazines know the number of immature communications they receive, 
aiming at the higher styles of composition, but they do not come in con- 
tact with the authors. The manuscriptsare “left with the publishers,” 
and are called for, and that isall. It is only your accessible authors 
who understand fully the daring energies of the “ great unprinted” of 
the present day. 

If we by chance encountered a man who all at once, not being hither- 

to accounted a mechanic, fancied he could make a church clock, and pro- 
ceeded gravely to file out pieces of brass, and fix them in certain posi- 
tions, with the notion that they would work, and inform the town of the 
time of day, we should say he was remarkably foolish, to use no stronger 
terms. And yet every known literary man will tell you that every week 
he has a novel sent him, in manuscript, either by a friend or through his 
introduction, the first work of a person who, with scarcely a knowledge 
of putting down a phrase, or the simplest elements of the art of composi- 
tion, dashes at once at the conventional three volumes, and, as is usual in 
such cases, only building the characters from types that struck bis fancy 
on reading, and which he thought he could imitate, instead of originating, 
introduces us to all those old friends in slightly new dresses, characteris- 
tic of such productions. The subsequent history of these works is al- 
ways the same. The literary man is worried into taking the manuscript 
to a publisher, but of course he cannot recommend it. It is returned, 
and the author, burning to rush into print, pays heavily for some feeble 
utierer of false novels to bring it out. Favourable notices in the reviews 
are begged by all sorts of pene manceuvres; people read these, get 
the work, and are grievously disappointed; a heavy stock remains on 
hand, and the author gets off luckily with the loss of a hundred pounds. 
I have remarked that the majority of these amateurs are ladies ; and here 
at times one’s gallantry is severely tested. But it is always in the end 
kinder and more charitable to crush these aspirations at once, than, by a 
seeming approval, to lead the writers into all kinds of quicksands and 
difficulties. 

The amateur novelists are bad enough in their way, but they are no- 
thing to the dramatists of the same cule. It does not appear to be gen- 
erally known, even amengst many actual authors, that to write a play 
which shall have a chance of saccess requires not only great terseness, 
and almost epigrammatic closeness of expression, but also a practical 
knowledge of the mechanical exigencies of the theatre —a story in which 
a peculiarly constructed or culminating interest is needed, and an expe- 
rience in the action of the different scenes—all which being not attended 
to, will weary the public, and make them hiss. But our aspirants do 
not think of all this. One of them calls upon a friend, who may have had 
one or two successful pieces produced, aud something like this conversa- 
sation ensues :— 

Amateur. I wish you would look over a piece I have got here. [ The 
literary friend trembles, as he knows that in his chiffonier closet there are a 
score of manuscripts sent for the same purpose, with polite notes.| If you 
would send it to a manager, your recommendation would do anything. 
[ This is the old story, the amateur forgetting that the author might compro- 
mise his reputation for judgment by so doing. | 

re ~ Well, what is it? 

- Its in tive acts. [ The countenance of the friend falls, he havin 
thought it was @ harmless farce.| It’s salted «‘Francesca.”’ I’ve hak 
the subject from old Italian history. There's a great character for 
init. A friend spoke to him about it, and he appeared to like the no. 





tion. ( This is the most fatal rock upon which the barks of the amateurs are | d 


sorecked. They get some one who knows a performer to mention it to him, and 
the poor man, not wishing to offend, or be driven into a corner, says he thinks 
the idea good. ) 

A. Ah: do you know much about the mechanical appliances of a 
theatre ? 


dann lle ane. I have gone for poetry and—if I may call it so 


F. Yes, 1lsee. (The friend looks over the manuscript, and sees speeches 
of two or three pages long ; and the piece altogether would play about seven 
hours.) I have not got the time to read it, but I will give you a note of 
introduction to Mr. , the manager, and I am sure he will pay at- 
tention to your views. 

A. (Emphatically.) Obh—thank you. 

The note is written, and the author starts off filled with visions of a 
great success and being called before the curiain. He leaves his piece, 
and the first glimpse is sufficient toshow that it is an amateur work—one 
of the hundreds poured into a theatre during a season. The manager 
wishes you would really not introduce such rubbish to him. The manu- 
script is thrown by amidst a pile; and the author every week begs you 
will make an application for its return, as he has called often and can get 
no reply. Then when he gets it, he hunts you down for introductions to 
other theatres, and always with the same effect ; and at last, finding this 
piece rejected everywhere, he sets to work and writes another, assumes 
a coolness towards you, and fastens on another writer. 

The most indefatigable class, however, are the aspirants to periodicals, 
and small poets. During my connection with a tolerably well-known 
“ monthly,” scarcely a day passed but one called, either an acquaintance 
or with a letter of introduction. It was the same story with all. “ They 
knew I could do anything with Would I get the article into his 
magazine if, upon reading, I thought it suitable ?” I really did read a 
great many of these, but none were ever available. If the notion was 
original, the style was either immature or over-elaborated ; and if be- 
traying some knowledge of construction, the articles were nothing more 
than clever imitations of popular writers. The would-be aspirants to 
light literature were the most painful—those who thought it comic to use 
such phrases as “ the immense sum of eighteen-pence.” or, “ that speci- 
men of sable kumanity yclept a chimney-sweep;” or believed that hu- 
mour consisted in a simple chasis of synonymes, such as calling an old 
maid an “‘antiquated spinster;” or in that elaboration of meaning by 
which a dancing-master was described as “a professor of the saltatory 
art” (which, according to the present style, he is not;) and the simple 
word “married” could only be explained as “led to the hymeneal al- 
tar.”” In fact, the drollery chiefly aimed at was of the school in which 
police cases are written by facetious reporters. I once heard from the 
treasurer of one of our largest theatres, that in the course of twelve years 
he never knew an amateur play accepted ; and I may add, in like man- 
ner, that during my connection with the magazine I pever knew an ama- 
teur “ funny” paper made use of. Yet the constant rebuffs do not check 
the aspirants. With the elasticity of Indian-rubber balls, which would 
be invaluable otherwise directed, the harder they get knocked down the 
higher they rebound. 

he poets, as a mass, are less troublesome, for the fashion-books and 
annuals open some refuge to them. Besides, their productions bein 
usually comparatively short, they can with less expense get them printe 
and published. In this latter case it is curious to observe that the pre- 
face is always the same. The author invariably remarks, that “ several 
kind, but in this instance, be fears, too partial friends, have suggested 
the publication ;” and then he assumes the habits of a “ lion” in society, 
loves te read his own works, gasps for notices, and believes, in common 
bine eae young authors, that his ideas have pervaded the entire 
world. 

Perhaps the aspirants will now ask, “ How does anybody begin?’ If 
they are curious to know, I will tell them how I began myself: and If 
pray them not to accuse me of egutism, which would be most contempt- 
ible, but rather look upun the statement as a wish to show them that I 
am practical and somewhat experienced, when I say that I have written 
several novels and produced several plays, which have met with more or 
less success; that I have now and then attempted poetry, when applied 
to by composers for the words of ballads; that I have written sketches 
for magazines, criticisms and notices for newspapers, and paragraphs for 
light ephemeral periodicals; in fact, that I hate gone through all the 
work which a man must be au fait at to attain even the humble: position 
in the high-pressure literature of the present day. 

I began, then, as every profession ought to be commenced, with the 
rudiments. I used first to make up, with great care and trouble, small 
paragraphs and notions which struck me as I walked about, for little 
penny publications, and put them, unknown to any one, into the editor's 
box. This was when I was at school. Sometimes these were printed— 
which was a circumstance of great but secret glory to me; sometimes 
they never appeared, and I heard no more of them. After a time, I be- 
ae to see the style which was usually the most fortunate. I found that 

ittle domestic sketches made from actual observation, and not comic in- 

vention, were readily accepted. The materials for these were within 
my grasp; indeed, never having read much, I did not attempt to soar 
beyond them. My paragraphs grew to sketches; my sketches to more 
finished delineations; and at last [ tried a short story, and sent it to a 
periodical which was exactly the size of the old “Mirror.” It was 
directly accepted and printed; and with an engagement forthwith to 
write at half-a-crown a column, I considered my fortune made. 
The periodical failed; but I was still so delighted at communicating 
my notions to (as I considered) the world, and fancying they sympathised 
with some of them, that I went on writing for nothing, when certainly I 
ought to have been at times attending to something else. I then went to 
study abroad; and an adventure occurring to me, which found its way 
into the London papers, I was applied to by the editor of a magazine to 
send in an account of it. This was an honour I had never dreamed of. I 
transmitted my seven or eight pages and they appeared. Two or three 
kind opinions were passed on the article; and I soon found myself a 
regular contributor. I then began a story, to be finished in two chapters, 
one each month. There was something in the first that appeared to 
please my readers, and the editor asked me if I could not elongate it 
into six. When the fourth was sent in, I was asked if I could not extend 
the sketch to the length of a three-volume novel. I was so frightened at 
this that I took two days to consider; and at last, in great nervous anxiety 
and mistrust, acquiesced. With this novel possibly you may be ac- 
quainted ; and its completion and tolerably-fayvourable reception brought 
me up to London. But otherwise I should never have conceived so dar- 
ing a project. 

‘rom this time I got a great deal to do, but [ never sought it. An en- 
gagement to write small essays on social topics for a paper, led me to the 
position of the theatrical critic, on the secession of my predecessor; the 
principal reason for this being that my style and opinions were known to 
the proprietors. Then, as from constant attendance I got experienced in 
dramatic matters, and saw tolerably well what would, and what would 
not succeed, the authors used occasionally to ask my opinion about haz- 
ardous points or effects in their works; and finally, one suggested that I 
should join him in concocting a piece. Fortunately this was very success- 
ful, and [ learned more on its production than years of mere observation 
before the curtain would have taught me. Then I trieda play ata minor 
theatre, myself, and had ten shillings a night for it. Several pieces in 
two and three acts followed, with varying luck, but never very bad ; and 
now I have produced a dozen. But I should think myself crazy to start 
on a five-act piece, like all those which the aspirants wieh to have forth- 
with accepted and represented. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the progress of a literary man is 
very gradual—step by step, and each step made sure before the next is 
taken. Amateurs think because at times an author comes suddenly and 
brilliantly before them, whose name they were hitherto unacquainted 
with, that this coup has been obtained all at once, Itis not 80, however. 
Be sure that he has worked long and patiently at other matters, and com- 
menced with the humblest compositions, and anonymously. Rare in- 
stances to the contrary occur, it is true; but every rule has exceptions 
cong one—and that is, when an amateur, unprepared by experience, 
and for no other purpose apparently than the mere gratification of a little 
vanity, produces off at once a mass of manuscript, the best thing he can 
do with it, to avoid much expense and disappointment to himself and the 
chance of occupying the time and compromising the recommendation of 
his literary triends, is to put it in the fire. . 


(Probably Albert Smith —Ed Alb.) 











OPTICAL MAGIC OF OUR AGE. 


Any one who is at all familiar with the optical illusions and scenic 
effects which form a favourite portion of some of our public exhibitions, 
must be convinced that the art of producing these phenomena, with their 
various and mind-bewildering play of colours and change of character, 
has attained great perfection. But probably few persons are in the least 
egree acquainted with the manner in which the appearances they so much 
admire are produced. It will therefore be possibly an interesting subject 
to many, it we glance first at the optical phenomena themselves, and then 
proceed to explain the method of their production. 

The magical effects which owe their origin to the magic lantern, are 
those which will chiefly occupy our attention; and it will be found that 
the position of this ingenious instrument in the popular estimation is very 





far below that which it deserves to occupy. In fact, all those appearan- 
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ces which so much perplex, surprise, or please us in exhibitions of this 
kind, are entirely due to various ingenious contrivances appended to, or 
in connection with, this instrument, although this fact is but little known 
generally. This instrument, as now employed, is the same in principle ag 
it was when first invented in the middle of the seventeenth century b 

the universal genius, Kircher ; but in common with most »ther optical ap. 
paratus, it has largely benefitted by the advance of meciisnical and ma- 
thematical science, and is now constructed in a form apparreatly little 
capable of further improvement. Essentially, it consists in its improved 
form of a powerful source of light, of two double convex lenses which 
concentrate the rays, and direct them upon the picture placed in front of 
them; and of two other lenses which concentrate the rays after they have 
passed through the picture, and direct them on the disk where the im- 
age is beheld by the spectators, There isa little contrivance of some im- 
portance which has been added by Messrs. Carpenter and Westley of 
London to the extremity of the brass tube holding the second pair of len- 
ses, by which some of the extreme rays are cut off, the effect of which is 
to give a great degree of distinctness to the depicted image, although 
with some sacrifice of illuminating power. This contrivance consists 
simply of a brass ring, and may be adopted or removed at pleasure. From 
this casual description of the instrament, it will be manifest that the va. 
rious delusions and singularities of effect we are about to describe are 

referable not so much to any alteration effected by modern science in the 
principal instrument, as to the accessories of the exhibition. But let us 
admit the reader into the mysterious apartment, where science can bid 
to appear more and more strange phantasms than ever obeyed the sum- 
mons of enchanter’s wand. 

And first about the Phantasmagoria. In 1802 a French gentloman, a 
M. Philipstal, astonished crowds of people in London by an optical ex. 
hibition which he entitled the Phantasmagoria. It was a soul-appalling 
spectacle to those who had hitherto been ignorant of the wonders of light 
and shade ! The spectatory was a room where no light but that of a dis. 
mal oil-lamp hanging in the centre was admitted. On the assembling of 
the audience, this lamp was drawn up into a chimney, and a ony gloom 
everspread the place. Presently the soft and mournful notes of sepul. 
chral music were heard, and a curtain rose displaying a cavern, on the 
frowning walls of which were depicted the forms of skeletons, aud 
spectral figures. The music ceased: the rumbling of thunder was heard 
in the distance. Gradually it became louder, until at length vivid flashes 
of lightning, accompanied with peals apparently of the deep-toned organ 
of the skies, gave all the impressions of a tremendous storm. The thun. 
der and lightning continued at their height, when suddenly a small cloud 
of light appeared in the air; it gradually increased in size, until at length 
it stood revealed a ghastly spectre, around whom the lightning gleamed 
in fearful reality. Its eyes moved agonizedly from side to side, or row 
turned up in the sunken eyesocket, the image of unutterable despair. 
Away, back to the dim abyss whence it came, it was seen swiftly to re- 
tire, and finally vanished in a little cloud, the storm rolling away at the 
same time. Then came other ae. — of which yw"? up with 
apparently amazing rapidity, approaching the spectators, and again as 
sania pa foe mow. B pa 4 olat ed with flesh and blood, or in the form 
of some well-known public personages! After a display of a number oi 
similar apparitions, the curtain fell, and the lamp was uncovered : the 
spectators departing with expressions of great astonishment at what had 
been seen. Such was the early introduction of the Phantasmagoria to the 
honours of a public exhibition. ; | 

This variety of optical effect, although occasionally resorted to since 
that time, has only recently been reintroduced at some of our public 

laces of resort in more than its original power. In some of these exhi- 
istons the effect on the mind is indescribable, and in a less enlightened 
age would be far from desirable ; but all are now so well acquainted 
with the source of the awful and mysterious beings which appear to pre- 
sent themselves to the eye, that the exhibition simply creates wonder 
where it would formerly have excited superstition or alarm. Images o! 
birds on the wing are introduced with great force : the bird is seen rap- 
idly moving its pinions, apparently at a great distance, then swiftly ap- 
proaching and increasing in size. Motion is also given to itseyes ; and 
when a particularly solemn-looking bird, like the owl, is selected, the 
effect is, to say the least, very remarkable. Scenes are now introduc ed 
in which a movement of figures is managed with great adroitness—a 
fiery snake, for example, may be seen winding its undulating body across 
some in-caverned pool. Then appears afairy scene, where fountains are 
playing, and Cupids flying about or shooting at a target in whose centre 
—to carry out the poetical idea—is a bleeding heart : or, through a nar- 
row gorge, we catch a glimpse of a lake encamped round about by tall 
mountains ; and behold! some Undine or water-spirit, with her attendaut 
sprites, appears in a majestic chariot drawn by the most graceful ol 
swans, whose long necks are elegantly bent into the waters every now 
and then! Again, a cloud of fire hangs in mid-air, enlarges, brighten: 
and rolls gradually aside, disclosing one of the ash pe imperson 
tions seated in the quadrijuga. A favourite concluding scene is a Bri- 
tish oak. While the spectators are looking on, and listening to—of 
course—“ Rule Britannia,” suddenly ; in every bough, behold ! a flight, 
a whole flight of sailorboys waving the Union Jack; tho trunk opens, 
and out steps the sailor-prince ; presently the sailors in the branches 
take their flight, the prince once more is received into the mighty trunk, 

e vanishes. i 

py ee minor phantasmagoric displays descend to the ludicrous. 
The spectacle of an industrious cobbler, who heave long-drawn gasps 
for breath, and busily plies his arms, is much admired among this series; 
and the knowing took of the eye is wonderfully productive of merriment 
The next scene isa view by the sea-side, where a bathing woman 1s s°c! 
dipping a reluctant little girl into the rolling waters: smiths are seen 
hammering ferociously upon their anvils; shoe-blacks are giving peagsiite 
lustre to boots ; old men are breaking up stones, or bowing politely, au 

unbonneting to draw forth the charities of cottage-door lingerers: the 
chameleon is well shown in all his versatility of tint; and roses, tulips, 
and other flowers, including cauliflower, blossom with Cupids, white au 

black, or other representations grotesque as unexpected. Perhaps . 
most extraordinary of them all is the feat of a man asleep in a bed, w' 

swallows rats and mice by the dozen, and without waking ! R 

The explanation of these varied etfects is very — the greens 

ic displays are always shown upon a transparent screen ; oat 
im og Toke sain weleed with water, and fixed ina convenient 
position, is better than any other contrivance whatever. The magic po 
tern, slightly modified, is the instrument employed for developing 
images, and is thus managed :—it is either held in the hand or p Kebt 
upon a little railway : it is then brought up close to the screen, the _“* 
being shaded by the hand; and when sofficiently near, the hand 18 : 
moved, and there appears on the screen a little cloud of light without ony 
definite image depicted in it. The lantern is then gently carried a" 
wards, and there appears on the screen the gradually-enlarging er 
some spectre, or other object, which appears rapidly to approac es 
spectators. On bringing the lantern back again nearly up to the scr’ “ee 
the spectre seems to recede, and finally vanishes in the little cloud spo oe 
of: thus is the astonishing effect of advancing and receding images * 
complished. It requires of course some little arrangements as to nag 
and mechanical contrivances for effecting this have been applied t0 nib- 
carriage of the lantern successfully. Sending up a balloon is well . an 
ited by this means: the balloon, at first swelled in all its het a 
tions, presently becomes smaller and smaller until it is goede = et 
by a little swaying of the lantern from side to side, the — ig poet 
acter of its motion is well represented. By using tw% ein de> 
four lanterns in the hands of several clever assistants, “a flyin c ‘i * 
gree of lifecan be given to thescene. One amp eae By ne 
another the moving chariot ; a third the soenenee ‘ * hien iad glent ¢ 
of two lanterns, Fame may be made to descen 0 ae cueing © 
laurel-wreath on a warrior or a statesman ~~ } ee weich 
clouds is effected by drawing gently aside two 8 5 ot "une eet 
cover the slider containing tho picture ; the figure behin a deneet 
to step out of the clouds. Movement 1s ceneemnte’ » | nd s pos 
in various ways: sometimes in the manner a’ready descri * i, by . 
eat Iatern more frequently Yeah wae eel ine Mend 
ees Wane he eee = =] pr sends at sNesenre : thus a cook 
tely loses and regains his own by —— 
The rolling about of spectral eyes is elected y 

inting them upon a slider which moves from side to side, the Pn a 
Samer through the on = a —— with ing hich in s. 
water-wheel is set in motion by a doube sit — - Oo nove round by 

e is painted, on the other the wheel; and this one a of @ hie 
a pinion-wheel working into a cogged rim. ana women ra a teen ell 
is given by aslider moved up and down by a lever. hah by. these simple 
soon show the infinite number of movements wh! timae produced by 
means may be effected. Avery strange effect is — oe oF ele 
giving the eater’ asudden shake, when the images W 

i shudder. li- 
 Davagy vovtoner; the chamberof scientific horrors = sap erraey, he 
ties,letus advert briefly to the more recent and beauti - ot 
Dissolving Views. Very few persons are, We believe, at all awa 
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- i xquisite effects of these exhibitions are accomplish- 
pe pepe Ace ae conpraeaaly simple. A country landscape, basking in 
the f arate glow of a July sun, lies outspread before us; the fields are 

olden with corn, the trees in full verdure clad, and the water —_— 
Balt in play half at work, upon the over-shot wheel of the mill in the fore- 

and. Achange comes o’er the spirit of the scene: the sky _ its 
warm and glowing tone; a cold, gray, ghastly look creeps a t ° ra 
ture; the airdarkens; the babbling stream is stayed in icy bon agei ' e 
wheel has stopped, and icicles a foot long hang from its spokes an ae 
the trees ore leafless ; the fields are brown and naked ; the path is covere 
with snow ; and the flickerings of aroaring fireare seen through — 
tage windows. But, marvel of marvels! the sky grows thick +: ow- 
ering, and afew flakes of snow are seen to fall. Presently a thick 8 i 
of snow descends. The iliusion is complete, and it requires some | ittle 
self-recollection to form the conception that, after all, it is a mere picture 
weare looking upon. The snow-storm passes over, the sky and air gently 
resume their warmer aspect, leaves come on the trees, the snow melts 
away, the brook runs again, and the wheel resumes its duties, for wre 
has returned! This sketch presents us with the leading features of the 
Dissolving Views: let us now explain how the changes are brought about. 

To exhibit the Dissolving Views, two lanterns of equal size anc placed 
on the same platform are necessary. In the one we will suppose the sum- 
mer scene ; in the other the same scene, but in its winter dress. Now, 
immediately in front of the brass tabes of both lanterns is a circular disk 
of japanned tin, in which acrescentic slit is perforated half round near the 
rim. This disk is made to revolve on an axis which passes between the 
two lanterns, and is moved by a little handle behind. The rays of light 

roceed through the slit on to the screen, but only allow those of one 

antern to do so at one time, the tube of the other being shaded by the 
imperforate part of the disk. The rays of the summer scene are now 
pouring through the slit, while those of winter are obscured by the other 

art of the disk. The lanterns being properly arranged, so as to cast their 
images on precisely the same place ou the screen, the exhibition begins. 
Summer is shown for a little time ; then by means of the little haudle 
the disk is very gently turued round, and thus while, from the crescent 
shape of the slit, the rays of one lantern are gradually cut off, those of 
the other are at the sume time gradually allowed to fall on the screen, 
until the disk is turned quite rouud ; and now the tube through which 
summer shone is obscured, while the colder light of winter from the 
uther tube streams through the slit in the disk. The effect to the be- 
holder is the gradual and imperceptible transition of the one scene into 
the other. If the reader will be so kind as to suppose that his two eyes 
represented the magic lanterns, and will close one eye first, and then 
geutly lift the lid while he shuts down that of the other, he will obtain a 

erfeet idea of the dissolving mechanism. The plan of the perforated 
Fisk, which, as being the most gradual, is the most perfect, is the plan 
observed iu the instruments we have seen of Messrs. Carpenter and West- 
ley’s make ; but there are other and simpler means of effecting the same 
object, the principle remaining in every instance the same ; namely, the 
gradual blinding of one lantern and unblinding of another. To produce 
the falling of the snow, a slider is introduced upon the previously blinded 
side, a cap is unscrewed off the disk, and so both tubes shed their light 
on the screen. The slider is painted black with little dots scraped out to 
represent snow flakes ; and on its being set in motion by a wheel, the 
appearance on the screen of these moving dots of light is exactly that of 
suow flakes falling. We have understood that the best effect is produced 
by drawing a piece of perforated paper slowly upwards in the place 
where the sliders go. This principle of causing the light from two lan- 
terns to fall upon the screen—the one producing the picture, the other 
introduciug some fresh elements into its composition—is largely applica- 
ble for the development of other effects besides the falling of snow. By 
representing a Lapland scene with one lantern, a beautiful resemblance 
of the Northern lights, or aurora, can be thrown on the sky by means of 
the other lantern, and when well managed, the effect is most extraordi- 
nary. Lightning or a rainbow is thrown on the scene by the same 
means. The flickering fiery glow of a volcano, or a ship on fire, is man- 
aged by quickly moving the fingers, so as alternately to interrupt and 
give passage to the rays streaming from the tube: this appearance, too, is 
very singular and real. 

A word now about the Chromatrope, literally the colour-turner, The 
image on the screen produced by this instrament may be described for 
those who have not seen it as strongly resembling that presented to the 
eye by the kaleidoscope. A mixed, moving multitude of coloars, vying in 
lustre with the precious stones, are seen whirling together, threading in 
and out; now, asit were, blown from a trumpet mouth, now pouring back 
into the same, and in their revolutions producing a variety and perplexi- 
ty of patterns which would weary even the eyes of a manufacturer to 
gaze upoo. These results are produced by means of compound sliders, 
two or three in one. Two or three are moveable, the third is often fixed. 
They are painted variously in designs of different colours, consisting gen- 
erally of some combination of circles or other mathematical figures: all 
the portion of the glass containing no figure is painted black. The mov- 
able glasses are tured in different directions by a handle attached to the 
slider, and the result is the complicated play of colours and forms which 
is depicted on the screen. A somewhat similar but more varied ettect 
was produced soon alter the invention of the kaleidoscope by Sir D. 
Brewster, by adapting that beautiful instrument to the magic lantern, 
and was exhibited by a celebrated chemical lecturer to his class. But 
the present is the simplest form, and in the beauty of its images leaves 
little to be desired. Two lanterns are commonly employed in its exhibi- 
tion, so as to avoid any stoppage of the performance. The appearance 
of a fountain casting up water is managed by a variety of the same con- 
trivance as the Chromatrope. The introduction of this variety of optical 
image is recent. 

The exhibitions which have received the fantastic titles—the Opaque 
Microscope, aud the Physioscope, are very pleasing of their kind, and muy 
be readily made intelligible to the reader. By the contrivance entitled 
the Opaque Microscope, the images of medallions, bas-reliefs, Paris-plas- 
ter casts, and other opaque objects, are thrown on the screen, aud pro- 
duce a singular razsed effect. The surface of these objects is very highly 

olished, and they are introduced within the body of the lantern : a strong 
fight there falling upon them in a particular position is reflected from their 
surface on to a concave mirror, and thence through the lenses of the tube 
of the lantern on to the screen: thus the image is produced. The Phy- 
sioscope is apparently a modification of Sir D. Brewster's contrivance for 
the exhibition of what he calls the Catadioptrical Phantasmagoria. The 
visitors to the Royal Polytechnic Institution used nightly to be diverted by 
beholding a benevolent old gentleman’s half figure in gigantic propor- 
tions upon the screen. For their amusement this old gentieman used to 
drink wine, eat buns, gape and sneeze, all of course ia the most life-like 
manner; and generally finished the exhibition by standing gradually up, 
and revealing a stature as tall as any of the monsters commemorated in 
fableor in sung. This really remarkable exhibition is produced in the 
following manuer :—in an apartment out of sight of the spectators are a 
large concave mirror, a powerful light, and the person whose figure is to 
be thrown on the screen. He is so placed that the rays of light reflected 
by his person, are received by the mirror, aud, collected by it, are reflect- 
ed through a lens, and then directed on toa screen, where they appear in 
the form of a gigantic image. Other objects may be effectively exhibited 
by the same meuns ; and some singular and startling effects are capable 
of being produced, such as the decapitation of a warrior, and restoring 
his head agaiu, and such like, by intercepting a part of the reflected rays 
from the mirror, by means ota prism. Iu this, as indeed in all the other 
exhibitions, everything depends on the power of the artificial light ; and 
the oxyhydrogen lime-light is the best for this purpose. The electric light, 
could it be made steady and permanent, would prove valuable. In ex- 
hibiting the human tace, the glare has the disagreeable result of causing 
the eyes to biink, and thus in some measure interferes with the perfection 
of th. image. 

_ The last marvel of our modern optical magicians that we shall notice 
is the Diorama. This beautiful method of exhibiting optical etfects is, 
we believe, the invention of M. Daguerre and another gentleman. In 
the production of a life-like impression on the eye, this Diorama is une- 
qualled by any other contrivance : it is nature itself. All the accidents of 
the landscape—sudden gleams of sun-shine, the passage of a cloud, the 
dim diffusive light of early morning or approaching night, are all thrown 
in indescribable beauty and truthfulness upon the painting. The solema 
soul-subduing influence of some of the scenes which have been exhibited 
at the Regent’s Park in the metropolis cannot be conveyed in words. 
The destraction of an Alpine village by an avalanche can never be 
forgotten after it has been once seen. The manner of effecting this 
Tepresentation is strikingly simple: the spectatory is a darkened room, 
which revolves upon rollers; the sight-aperture, or proscenium, is of 
moderate size and through it is seen a large painting representing 
8ome scene or celebrated locality. The light is thrown upon this pic- 
ture from above, through ground-glass ; and arrangements exist, by meaus 
of shutters and blinds, to modulate the tone of the light cast upon the 
picture, so as to imitate with the nicest accuracy the natural effects of 
light an] 6 1udow. Some parts of the painting are transparent, permit ing 


spectators are insensibly carried round to behold first one—and then the 
other. In some large continental dioramas several pictures are employ- 
ed. Few who have witnessed the changes represented in a well-man- 
aged dioramic exhibition, would believe that the whole art consisted, as 
we have seen, in a skilful manner of operating with light. 

Before concluding this article, we may be allowed to express pleas- 
ure at the rational amusement which may be afforded by means of the sim- 
ple instrumentality here variously described, in addition to the lighter 
diversions also spoken of. The various sciences of astronomy, natural 
history, meteorology, botany, anatomy, geogi.phy—are all capable of the 
most beautifal illustration by the same means as, when amusment is the 
object,will develop all the phenomena of the Phantasmagoria and Dis- 
solving Views. Need werepeat it? This is simply the magic lantern fit- 
ted with the appliances of modern acience. Well is it for our age 
that the powers conferred by science on man are no longer, as for- 
merly, prostituted to enslave the mind in the bcadage of heathen ig- 
norance and superstitions. Far from feeling terror, even a child would 
now laugh, at what once made the stoutest heart quail in the courts 
of Grecian and Roman temples—the apparition of the so-called “ divi- 
nity” on the wall of the building, or amid the fires of the sacrificial 
rites. There is every reason to believe that to ends base as these, as dis- 
honouring to the Former of all things, as enslaviug to the miuds of the 
people, were the interesting phenomena of light and shade of which we 
have here spoken once, and for a protracted period, made subservient. 
The optical magic of our age, we may thankfully say, sets up no claim to 
the supernatural. 


Kupevial Pavlianent. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE ARMY IN INDIA, 
House of Lords, T'uesday, April 24. 

From the interesting speeches delivered on this occasion it is not easy 
to make selections—we would give them entire but our space is limited. 
The Marquis of Lanspowne moved the vote, ably reviewing the cam 
paign. We deem itso important to hold out to young officers the honour 
and distinction they may sometimes earn, that we pick out from Lord 
Lansdowne's remarks the following testimonial to Major Edwardes and 
some other of his comparatively youthful comrades. 


Your lordships may perhaps recollect that in the outset of my observa- 
tions, in referring to the circumstances which led to the siege of Mooltan, 
I stated that the chief of that place had endeavoured to occupy all the 
country surrounding it, and that I also stated that he had not been per- 
mitted to occupy it unopposed. No sooner was it known that a defection 
had taken place in chen, and that Moolraj had revolted, than a 
young officer at aome distance trom the place, with only one regiment 
at his disposal Major Edwardes, with whose name all your lord- 
ships are now familiar—(loud cheers),—conceived the design of driv- 
ing Moolraj back again into his fortress. That officer, who only re- 
ceived his appointment as cadet eight years ago—who served for some 
time as aide de camp to Lord Gough, and was wounded whilst so serving 
—that officer, I say, having been recently appointed to manage the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Mooltan, conceived the design of driving 
Moolraj back to his fortress, and carried it successfully into execution 
without the assistance of a single European soldier. Such was the confi- 
dence that this young officer, then Lieutenant, and now Major Edwardes, 
inspired into his own followers,—such was the aftention with which he 
had studied the native character,—sach, in consequence, was the revenue 
which he had raised in the country which he was rescuing from the ene- 
my, that he was enabled to raise new levies, that he was enabled to pay 
those levies, and that, with their assistance, he was enabled to drive 
Moolraj back to the citadel from which he had emerged, defeating him in 
two pitched battles, in which he was himself conspicuously engaged, and 
in which he seized, with his own hand, two of the enemy’s guns, thereby 
conciliating the respect, and, what always follows respect, the affections 
of the natives. That is anexample worth holding out to the imitation and 
respect of allmen. Butlam glad to say itis nota solitary example. 
There is the case of Lieutenant Abbott, the case of Lieutenant Blake, the 
case of Lieutenant Herbert (and [ mention the case of this last officer the 
more prominently because he was left in the fortress of Attock without a 
single European soldier, and maintained himself in it successfully, for 
many months, against a very superior force of the enemy). The services 
of these gentlemen eminently deserve the eres ot yoar lordships; 
and it is important that your attention be called to them, not ouly for their 
own sake but also as forming a general characteristic of the service to 
which they belong; for we may depend upon it that in stamping such 
services with the meed of our approbation, we are providing not only tor 
the present but also for the future interests of the country. It is on the 
formation of such characters as Major Edwardes and his ga!lant assvciates, 
sent out as they are from this country at an early age, that the future 
hopes of this country must rest for the existence and continuance of 
that magnificent deminion in the east which Providence, in its bounty, 
has conferred upon us, but on terms which bind as not only to defend it 
by our arms, bat also to improve it by the introduction of good laws, 
suund morality, and benevolent and wise institutions. 

LORD STANLEY spoke, principally for the purpose of showing that all 
party feeling was laid aside on such an occasion. He even moved that the 
words nem. con. should be appended to the vote. The EARL or GALLO- 
WAY having, somewhat inappropriately, called on the government to ap- 
point a Thanksgiving day, 

The DUKE or WELLINGTON (who addressed their Lordships with 
great energy and earnestness) said,—My lords, I shall not oppose the pro. 
position of the noble lord who has just addressed you ; but I do not think it 
exactly a subject for your lordships’ consideration at the present moment. 
The noble lord, if he thinks proper, may make such a proposition, and 
i think the house will willingly take it into their consideration; but that 
which is the object of the motion betore your lordships this day is to take 
into consideration the propriety of voting your thanks to the army which 
has fought during the recent military operations in the Punjab. My lords, 
1 entirely concur in the observations expressed by the noble marquis in 
making this motion, and by my noble friend (Lord Stanley) in seconding 
the motion made by the noble marquis. My lords, ithas fallen to my lot to 
know, and to have to cousider, the great difficulty under which this war 
has been conducted. (Hear, hear,) And, my lords, [ must say, that in 
no case bave | seen stronger instances of good conduct than in carrying 
on the operations of which it is now proposed to your lordships to ‘pro- 
nounce your approbat on. My lords, this war originated in the dishon- 
our, pertidy and faithlessness of the servants and officers of the native 
Government of Lahore. The Governor-General being, under the articles 
of a treaty, the guardian of the infant Maharajah of the Punjab, was 
bound by this treaty to control the acts of his Goverument, and to give 
his assistance in carrying on its operations. My lords, all the servants of 
the government betrayed their trust. As the noble lord has stated, De- 
wan Mvolraj, the Governor of Mooltan, and the country under the sub- 
jection of that fortress, betrayed their trust, and refused to deliver the 
command to the officers sent to relieve him, and murdered the two gen- 
tlemen sent by the British resident in order to superintend the delivery 
of the fortress to the officers selected by the Maharajah, under the super- 
intendence of the British Resident, to take the command. This act of 
treachery and insubordination was followed by the revolt of the whole 
country in the neighbourhood of Mooltan; and, my lords, it was followed 
by degrees, one alter another, by the treacherous revolt and insurrection 
of all parts of that country, by the revolt of no less than three other for- 
tresses, all of which refused to obey the orders of this government, the 
troops being in a state of mutiny and iusurrectien, all of which had to be 
got the better of at the same moment, (Hear, hear.) And all this, my 
lords, occurred at a season in the year during which it was utterly im- 
possible to put in the field any European troops. It was, indeed, scarce- 
ly possible to keep the native troops in the field, but the European offi- 
cers and troops could not take the tield at that season of the year. But, 
my lords, by the care and attention of the Governor-Gereral and the offi- 
cers of the British Government, and of the Commander-in-Chief and offi- 
cers of the army, a body of men was by degrees collected, and that force 
was attended and equipped by a body of artillery, and sent to Mooltan 
which place had been previously invested. Another force was sent to the 
Panjab, to aid and support the garrisoned places of Lahore, aud the other 
places withia the Sikh territory under the treaty. My lords, the siege of 
Mooltan could not be commenced until the month of September, notwith- 
standing that the original atrocities ct the murder of the two oflicers men- 
uoned by the noble marquis occurred on the 19th of April. Bat the 
ground was brokev on the 7thof September. Oa the 14th of September 
after a good deal of progress had been madein the siege, after a gallant 
attack made in order te lodge the troops in a certain portion of the town 
which it was necessary for them to occupy in order to carry on the siege 
with advantage, it was found uecessary to raise the siege and withdraw 
the army a certain distauce until reinforcements could be received, be- 
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hear.) It was the 14th of September when the siege wes raised, but the 
care of the Governor General and the generals and officers in command of 
the troops in different portions of the country had provided measures 
for bringing troops from all parts into the great undertaking of pacifying 
the country under these circumstances. A force was sent up from Bom- 

bay, and arrived at Mooltan on the 26th of September. On the very 
next day the city of Mooltan was attacked by General Whish and the 
troops whv had arrived under the command of General Dundas, and 
these Bombay troops carried some of the works that defended the city 
and took possession of parts of that town. I mention these circumstances 
in order that you may vote toGeneral Dundas your thanks for the cap- 
ture of Mooltan, and to the troops under his command, who were oy 
into that attack and to that siege after such a march as it is from the In 

dus to Mooltan in the very worst season of the year, and who arrived 
in time to be put in line and make the attack on the following morning. 
(Cheers.) I mention these circumstances to the credit of General Dun- 
das. (Hear). 

While this siege was going on the Governor-General and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had formed a force to cover and protect the country in 
tranquillity, which was generally in a state of insurrection, and also to 
observe the movements of those large bodies of troops which were col- 
lected on the froutier, and prevent them from disturbing the operations 
of the siege. The Commander-in-Chief, my Lerd Gough, put himself at 
the head of this covering army, aad had to fight those actions to which 
the noble marquis has adverted, and which he did with uniform success 
in each of them. But with regard to Mooltan, when it is recollected that 
this strong place was provided with arms, aud that without conditions it 
surrendered on capitulation when the breaches were opened and the 
storming parties were preparing to attack those breaches, and that this 
place fell into the hands of our army without loss, I think tbat it may be 
set down that, on tue whole, the service was effected with smaller loss 
than could have been expected under any circumstances. (Cheers). 
My Lords, after the siege of Mooltan the army that had besieged and 
taken it was put in march to form that part of the army under the com- 
mand of my Lord Gough which was covering the operatiens of the siege. 
It made a forced march aud joined Lord Gough’s army at the very mo- 
ment at which the junction became of most importance. (Hear, hear). 
It joined on the very day previous to that on which the battle was to be 
fought, as it bas been stated by the noble marquis, and on the very fol- 
lowing morning the troops were again in a state to be able to take their 
station in line against the enemy (cheers), and to take their place in the 
battle which was fought on the 21st of February. My lords, I cannot 
but think that General Whish and the officers of that army are deserving 
of your lordships’ commendation for these services. (Cheers). My 
lords, I have already stated to you the course of the operations carried 
on with a view to cover the siege and keep the country in g state of 
tranquillity during that great operation, Several actions were fought, 
and my noble friend bas adverted to a circumstance which took place in 
one of these (the retreat of the 14th Dragoons). My lords, it is impossi- 
ble to describe to you the variety of circumstances which may occasion 
mistake or disarrangement during an engagement in the operations of any 
particular force at any particular moment. (Cries of “ Hear, hear.”) 
An inquiry into these circumstances has been instituted, and I have seen 
the report of that inguiry. It happens that these cavalry had to conduct 
their operations over a country much broken by ravines and by rough 
jungles, which rendered it impossible for the troops to move in their 
usual and regular order. It happened that the officer commanding the 
brigade of which tais corps formed a part was wounded in the head 
during the advance, and was obliged to quit the field. The officer next 
in command being at a distance from the spot, was not aware that his 
commanding officer was obliged to withdraw trom the field. Under these 
circumstances, the word of command was given by some person not au- 
thorized, and of whom no trace can be found ; and some confusion took 
place, which, from the crowd and the circumstances of the moment, 
could not easily be removed. But it was removed at last, and all were 
got in order, and the corps successfully performed its duty, as I and noble 
lords around me have seen them perform it on other occasions. (Hear, 
hear). My lords, these things may happen to any troops; but we, 
whose fortune it has been to see similar engagements in the field, feel 
what must be felt by all your lordships,—that the character of a corps 
must not be taken from them from scraps in the newspapers, but the 
facts must be sought in the report of the Commander-in-Chief and in the 
inquiry made by the proper parties ; an inquiry very different from that 
made by the publishers of newspapers. (Hear, hear). The order was 
made, and no one needs to be informed that a movement in retreat is not 
a movement in advance; but your lordships must be convinced, as | my- 
self am, that the movement in retreat was one of those accidents which 
must happen occesionally, and thatthe corps to which it happened were 
as worthy of confidence then as they have been since, as they were be- 
fore, and as I hope they always will be. (Cheers). 

I entirely concur in the approbation which the noble marquis has ex- 
pressed of the conduct of Major Edwardes, and other officers, in the 
course of these transactions. My Lords, these officers were employed 
under the Residents at Lahore and his officers in the levying of certain 
inhabitants of the country, and certain disbanded soldiers of the late 
Sikh army, in order to aid the defence of the Rajah’s Government, and to 
prevent the tranquillity of the country from being disturbed. I am bap- 
py to say that these officers well performed that duty, and they have im- 
murtalized themselves by their conduct. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of Major Edwards and the other gentlemen who have been enga- 
ged in these services. [Hear, hear.] My lords, I also beg to draw your 
attention to that corps of Scinde Horse raised under the superintendence 
of my gallant friend who has been lately selected by the East India Com- 
pany to command the army in that country. These corps had been 
raised not more tuan a few years, and yet in this great battle, in a con- 
flict with an enemy by no means to be despised, they distnguished them- 
selves highly. My lords, these are the circumstances under which the 
officers are placed in that country. They are under the necessity of 
training the natives to arms, to discipline them in the European mode, 
contrary to the manners, the customs, and the practices of the natives, 
and they do this in such a manner as to make them feel such confidence 
in their officers that they are ready to follow them anywhere, even to 
the cannon’s mouth, against these Sikh warriors. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the Scinde Horse were formed not more than two or 
three years siuce, under Sir C. Napier, and I was not aware of it until I 
saw it in the reports of these actions, that this body could be put in line 
to meet the formidable cavalry of the Sikhs and Afighans. My lords, I 
am certain that this motion will be agreed to heartily, and that the unani- 
mous vote of this house will be most gratefully felt by the army that has 
fought these actions, and which I concur with the noble lord in thinking 
is highly deserving of your lordships’ approbation. [Load cheers. } 


The Duke was followed by his old companions in arms, the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Hardinge, the latter being peculiarly qualified to 
judge of the late events, having been Governor General of India, and as- 
sociated with Lord Gough in the late series of victories that preveded the 
present campaign. Lord Ellenborough, also, another ex-Governor Gen- 

eral spoke on the occasion, all testifying to the skill and gallantry of the 

Anglo-Indian army. 








House of Commons, Tuesday, April 24. 

We must in this report, also, content ourselves with extracts. As 
President of the Board of Control for the affairs of India, the duty of pro- 
posing the vote of thanks devolved upon 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE, who rose and said,—Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of 
the motion which the courtesy of the house, as well as the general usage 
which has previously prevailed, enabled me to put first on the paper for 
consideration this day, I rise to propose the vote of thanks of which I 
have given notice. had hoped Sir, wheu I had the honour of seconding 
the vote of thanks proposed by the right hoa. member for Tamworth 
[Sir R. Peel], and passed by this house, in May, 1846, that that would 
be the last occasion on which I should have to take auy part in recording 
opinions respecting the disturbance of that tranquillity of which India 
stands so much in need. [Hear, hear.] I was in hope, Sir, that having 
had what [ may call in some degree the misfortune to see battles fought 
in that country and upon its frontiers wnich redounded to our glory, and 
which rendered us finally successful, the time would come when we 
should be able in that great empire to pursue nothing but the business of 
peace. [Heur, hear.] These pleasing expectations were, however, dis- 
appointed ; bat, if my hopes were not to be fulfilled, I think I may fair- 
ly say, that upon no occasion more than the present, should I feel reason 
for greater congratulation. Sir. in the exploits of the campaign which 
has just, I hope I may say, closed, or all but closed, I think we shall see 
real reason, to congratulate ourselves. It will not be necessary for me to 
make any of those preliminary remarks with which the right hon. mem- 
ber for Tamworth prefaced his speech in 1846. That right hon. baronet, 
and those who followed him on that occasion, were compelled to enter 
into several details with reference to the nation which had risen in arms 








cause the Sikh army, under the chief who has been since combating with 
the Bast Indian troops, had revolted, and gone over to the enemy. (Hear, 


against us. Since that time we have, unfortunately, been so well ac- 
quainted with that singular and warlike people, that it will be unneces- 
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sary for me to repeat any of the statements made by the right hon. ba- 
ronet, or to enter into avy preliminary discussion with respect to the 
character of that nation. It is a singular fact and one with which I was 
not acquainted until the other day, that it had long been foreseen that the 

eat struggle for dominion in India would take place with that people. 

fiad in Dr. Robertson's Dissertation on India, published about 1797, or 
at the end of the last century, that that historian foretells, in very singu- 
lar words, that this struggle would take place. The house will pardon 
me if I read them :— 

“If, onthe one hand,” says Dr. Robertson, “ that firm foundation on which the 
British empire in India seeins to be established by the successful termination of the 
late war remains unshaken,—if, on the other hand, the Sikhs, a confederacy of se 
veral independent states, shall continue to extemd their dominions with the same 
rapidity that they have advanced since the beginning of the current century,— it Is 
highly pe oe that the enterprising commercial spirit of the one people, and the 
marta 
in the earliest ages of social union,—may give rise to events of the greatest mo- 
ment. The frontiers of the two states are approaching pesealy nearer to each 
other, the territories of the Sikhs having da var to the western bank of the river 
Jumna, while those of the Nabob of Oude stretch along the eastern bank. This 
Nabob, the ally or tributary of the East India Company, is supported by a brigade 
of the Bengal army, constantly stationed on his western frontier.’ And he con- 
cludes. “ In a position so contiguous, rivalry for power, interference of interest, 
and ienemetaiiia edier causes of jealousy and discord, can hardly fail of terminat- 
ing, sooner or later, in open hostility.” 

These es will be found in one of the notes to the Dissertation on 
India, and I think the author foretells with singular sagacity what has 
occurred. This prophecy has been fulfilled; and, if our rivals have 
been subdued by that power which crumbled into dust the Viziers of 
Bengal, the Peishwahs of the Deccan, and the Sultan of Mysore, it is but 
due to the Sikbs to say, that they Lave contended with us with great en- 
ergy, and with a courage and perseverauce worthy of a better end, and, I 
may add, of a better cause. 

* 7 * * * 


[t is fitting that I should, for a short time, recall the attention of the 
house to what occurred previously to Lord Gough’s taking the field. 
The louse is, I believe, too well acquainted with the services of Lieu- 
tenant, now Major Edwardes, to make it necessary for me to refer to 
them in detail. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) It is sufficient for me to 
say that so great were those services that it was thought due to that gal- 
lant officer, and for the advantage of the service of which he was a mem- 
ber, that the Government should advise Her Majesty graciously to de- 
part from the common form, and to confer upon Lieutenant Edwards, Le- 
fore the end of the campaign, those rewards which were usually reserved 
until the termination of a campaign. That oificer was not only promoted to 
the local rank of major, but Her Majesty was graciously pleased to send 
him out the Companionship of the Bath. (Cheers.) Being only ou detached 
service in one of the western provinces of the Punjab, and not being as- 
sisted at the time by a single European, with raw levies, beginning only 
with a fragmentof his own regiment,after raising more Mahomedan levies, 
he immediately quitted the service to which he was deputed, went down 
upon the Indus, and there soon found himself in conflict with a large force 
sent against him by Moolraj. On the 18th of June last year he gained a 
decisive victory. On the 2d of July, having been joined by Lieutenant 
Lake at the head of Mahoimedan levies sent by an ally of the East India 
Company, he fought a second battle, and again completely routed the 
troops of the rebel Moolraj. (’’ Hear, hear,” aud cheers ) 


* * * 7 eal 


O! the murderous battle of Chillianwallah Sir Johu observed, on that 
occasion the enemy had 18,000 regulars and 18,000 irregulars, but the 
latter were all old soldiers, and, though not fighting in the regular ranks, 
had performed the duty of old soldiers. The Sikh chieftain had 75 
guns, besides a large number of swivels mounted on the backs of camels, 
—a most destructive weapon, which our officers and men found it difli- 
cult to cope with. We all know the result of that battle. I held in my 
hand a short letter from an artillery officer, who commanded one of the 
batteries on that occasion. This officer, a major of artillery, says:— 


“ How I escaped I know not ; round shot and musketry streaming close to my 
head and body. Five men were knocked over with musketry close to me in the 
battery; but, besides these and a few horses and other casualties from round shot, 
no oflicer was hit. If I had halted to fire at 600 or 800 yards instead of where I 
did, close up, all their shot, which flew over us, would have pitched into and 
knocked us all to shivers. The horrible carnage and sights that met one’s eye 
over the bloodstained field I will not attempt to describe ; all battle-fields are 
the same, but there was something in the prolonged and thundering shouts our 
fellows gave after the enemy had fled, and left us standing victors on that field, 
heaped with slaiz, that was a new and thrilling sensation which I shall never 


forget.’ 
* * * * ~ 


From a private letter from one of Lord Gough's aides-de-camp, Sir 
John read the following extract :— 

“ Aurungabad, opposite to Jhelum, Feb. 27, 1849. 

“Our fire completely overpowered that of the enemy, but they behaved most 
gallantly. The Artillerymen and gun-cattle were shot down time after time, 
and as often did they bring up beskanee and cattle toreplace them. Three sev- 
eral times did I see them attempt to take three of their guns away, and at last 
they carried off two. On our pe 4 village of Habrat, in front of Gooje- 
rat, some guns opened grape on our 70th Native infantry and 2d Europeans, and 
on sending in a company to feel the village, it was found to be strongly held by 
several corps of regular troops ; they had made it the Hougoumont of their po- 
sition. It was, therefere, immediately stormed, and carried by the 2d Europeans 
after upwards of half-an-hour's hard fighting, oar men having to take house after 
house filled with armed men. The effect of it Was most tremendous. I was 
standing near the troop (Horse Artillery), and saw whole bodies of Sikhs all 
falling at the same time. A splendid regiment of regular horse, headed by an 
Affghan chief, one of Dost Mahomed's nephews, came down to the attack, and 
were charged by a wing of the Scinde Horse and a squadron of the 9th Lancers 
in the most gallant style. They met us, and were cut down and driven back 
like sheep, their chief and a host of others killed. Those who witnessed it say it 
was the most dashing thingeverseen. Our cavalry and horse artillery pursued 
the enemy for some 15 miles, cutting up immense numbers ; they did not stop till 
it was dark. I followed with Lord Gough for five miles, and never beheld such 
ascene. The whole country was strewn for three miles in breadth with on al 
ty thrown away to hasten their retreat, such a medley you can eoteey ancy— 
tents, clothes, ammunition, carts, camels, tobacco, opium, trunks, and boxes, sil- 
ver-inounted riding-whips, palanquins, champagne, women and children, guns and 
timber, camels and mules, swords, pistols, and a host of other things too nume- 
rous to mention. The Sikhs can never stand again ; they are utterly routed and 
dispersed. Nearly half have gone to their homes, the greater portion of whom 
are regular troops,” 

With respect to this battle, I feel it my duty to record the great value 
and distinguished services of that arm, for which the native service in In- 
dia has been for a long time, and now will be for ever, justly celebrated. 
(Hear, pean Addiscombe his reason to be proud of her scholars. (Cheers) 
I find that all the 100 guns were manned by Addiscombe pupils; and 


these hundred guns kept up for three hours a continual fire from field bat- 


teries and heavy guns ; not from one fixed position merely, for they con- 
tinued to advance as the Sikhs retired and took up fresh positions. (Hear. 
hear.) This, of course, was calculated to check the severity of their fire, 
yet on an average they discharged no less than 40 rounds in an hour, which 
I find was the average of firing at Waterloo. (Cheers.) Such being 
the case, I think the Indian service has reason to be proud of this 
scientific arm, which, let me take the opportunity of saying, heavy as the 
destruction from the fire of the artillery has been, adds not only to the 
scieace but to the humanity of warfare. (Hear, bear.) I will here men- 
tion a curious circumstances which tvok place in reference to Lord Gough 
himself :— 

“ Thirty Affghan horsemen, armed in mail, were appointed with orders to capture 


Lord Gough. Watching their opportunity, they made a dash, and were met by 
by Lieutenant Stannus. Our men, finding their 
swords made no impression, sheathed them, and took to their firearms, and a hand- 
to-hand conflict ensued, which ended in the destruction of the Affghans, one man 


the body guard, commanded 


excepted.” 


(Hear, hear. To prove) that these opponents of ours were in uo way 
despicable, Imay mention that Major General Gilbert, one of the most 
distinguished officers, and included in the proposed vote of thanks, in his 
report of the battle says that the fire of the Sikhs was true and well di- 
rected. (Hear, hear) After adverting to the persevering aud etlective 
pursuit of the enemy by the British troops after the battle, the right hon. 
ogress proceeded :—I think it right to state the circumstances atfor- 

ed in the course of this great conflict of the influence which the British 


Zhe Albion. 


And now, having detailed the resultof the general action itself, and 
having mentioned some of the principal persons whose names would be 
found in the vote of thanks, I think it my ony ve call attention, though 
briefly, to some of those officers who, besides Major Edwardes, were on 
detached service, and who, when the issue of the war was doubtful, and 
before the main army appeared in the tield, performed services which en- 
title them to the gratitude of their country ; acting alone with no other 
aid but what they received from their own energy and that moral influence 
which their courage and character invested them with. (Hear, hear,) 
Captain Abbott wasdetached in the coantry where Chuttur Singh was 
in command. He was deputed to this Sikh leader, and for a long time 
kept him to his allegiance; afterwards, by his own individual exertions, 
he raised and armed the Mahomedan population, and kept the Sikh chief- 
tain in check for two days in order to prevent him joining the main force. 
(Hear, hear.) In an extract from a communication from Lord Dalhousie 


ardour of the other,—who still retain the activity and ardour natural to men | I find the gallant officer thus alluded to :— 
| “ Captain Abbotthas been heard of up tothe 25th of February, at which time 


he was quite safe, and confident in his resources, although at that time he had 
not heard of the decisive victory at Goojerat. It is a gratifying spectacle to 
witness the intrepid bearing of this officer in the midst of difficulties of no or- 
dinary kind—not cely maiataining his position, but offering a bold front, at one 
time to the Sikhs, at another te the Affghans—notwithstanding that religious fana- 
ticism must have been at work to seduce his Mahomedan levies to desert his 
cause. He must have secured the attachment of the wild people amongst whom 
he has been thrown by his mild and conciliatory demeanour in times of peace, as 
well as by his gallantry as their leader in action ; thus enhancing the credit of our 
national character and preparing the way for the easy occupation of an almost im- 
pregnable country.” 

(Cheers.) The consequence is, that the Hazareh country is in our 
hands. (Hear, hear,) I now come to the exploits of another officer. 
almost as extraordinary, if possible, as those of Captain Abbott. He is a 
simple lieutenant. This gallant officer, Lieutenant Herbert, was detach- 
ed on the Ist of September from Peshawur to Attock, and when,he got 
there he found a force of 800 irregular Mahomedans, of which he took the 
command. After the fall of Peshawar these troops grew mutinous, and 
the Governor-General, writing on the 22d of November, says, “ It cannot 
be expected that the garrison will continue loyal after the open revolt of 
their brethren at Peshawur.” 

On December 6 Lieutenant Herbert says,— 

“ The tenure of the fortof Attock is becoming extromely precarious. Serious 
symptoms of insubordination have exhibited themselves among the men. Noef- 
fort is spared to excite treachery within. Though anxious to make a sally upon 
the enemy's guns, I am prevented by being unable to place any longer confidence 
in my men. Scarcely a night passes without desertions. We have now been 
blockaded for 27 days,”’ ; 

Oa December 19 Lieutenant Herbert says,— 

“Tt is not so much physical force that I fedr as the effect of the constant efforts 
of the enemy, to spread treachery. The Almighty has, in His great mercy, per- 
mitted of my helding the fort for 40 days, and op Him I hope that I may be able to 
do so longer ; but, humanly speaking, it would appear almost impossible.” 
(Hear, hear.) This gallant officer, with a small force of 200 men, in 
whom he trusted, oppose a front to 8,000 or 10,000 men with keavy guns, 
until the leader of this small force saw that they could not defend the 

lace any longer, and then he and another officer let themselves down 

rom the fort to the Indas. They escaped, however, for a short time, 
and this gallant officer is now in confinement. Another officer, Lieut. 
Taylor, was employed in Bunnoo; he was sent to try and release the 
British prisoners at Peshawar, and his conduct is well spoken of in a de. 
spatch from the Governor-General. (Hear, hear.) It is one of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the British officer that when, even after a com- 
paratively short period of service, he is placed in situations of the highest 
responsibility, he shows himself equal to that responsibility, and per- 
forms his duty with all the judgment that can be expected from more 
matured and long experience. (Hear, hear.) Whilst speaking of the 
living, however, we must not forget those who in this campaign have 
fought on their last battle-field. (Heer, hear.) We must not forget Cure- 
ton, Havelock, Pennycuick, and Fitzgerald, and others whom I might 
mention, and whose memory will be long dear. (Cheers.) Though their 
service to their country has been abruptly terminated, they have left be- 
hind them au example which will be a benefit to their country and a glory 
to their families. With respect to Pennycuick, his son, who went out to 
join the army in India, saw his father fall, and, rushing to cover him, be- 
came himself a lifeless corpse in five ininutes. (Hear, hear.) Now, with 
regard to the chief whose good fortune it is to close a long and honour- 
able career with this great and decisive victory, | may remind the house 
that he has already received from a gracious Sovereign and from a grate- 
ful Parliatnent rewards which will hold him up, and deservedly, to his 
country as one who had performed towards her the greatest services. 
(Hear, hear.) And 1 am sure thatamong all the honours and distinctions 
there is none that he will more prize than the thanks of the representa- 
tives of that people to whose military glory he has added so much, and 
to whose dominion he has contributed an additional security. (Cheers. ) 
I must beg pardon for having detained the house so — (Cheers.) | 
have only now to add that the East India Company have given their 
vote of thanks, and I feel no doubt that the House of Commons will per- 
form the same grateful duty. (Loud cheering from all parts of the house.) 
The right hon. baronet then placed in the hands of the Speaker a vote 
similar to that which is inserted in the report of the proceedings of the 
House of Lords last night. 


The MARQUIS OF GRANBY, as the representative of the Opposition, 
seconded the motion. 


Sir R.PEEL said, I trust the house will permit me (much cheering) to 
express the cordial satisfaction with which I shall give my vote for the 
proposal of the right hon. gentleman. (Renewed cheers.) I should not 
have presumed to add my voice to that of the right hon. gentleman on 
this occasion, if it were not that on four previous occasions I have been a 
party to proceedings by which the merits of Lord Gough have been 
brought under the consideration of tne Commons House of Parliament, 
for his services in the Chinese war, for the battle of Sobraon, when I had 
the satisfaction of announcing to the house the distinctions conferred by 
Her Majesty upon Lord Gough for his glorious achievements, and asking 
the house to perform that duty which they so readily and cordially dis- 
charged, of marking their seuse of his services by a pecuniary provision. 
(Hear, hear.) It was with the utmost satisfaction that I saw that that no- 
ble soldier had closed a long career of victory and of glory by an achieve- 
ment worthy of his former exploits. (Cheers.) He has now, I believe, 
for 54 years, served the crown of the United Kingdom asa soldier (Hear, 
hear.) If at the earlier period of this campaign there were any doubts 
as to the ultimate result, in those doubts I never shared. (Hear, hear. ) 
[felt the utmost confidence that in its result that campaign would re- 
dound to the honour of Lord Gough, and would give new security to the 
British dominion in India. (Cheers.) Ido rejoice at the glorious termi- 
nation of this campaign ; I rejoice especially at the numerous proofs giv- 
en by the right hon. gentleman that great exploits have been performed, 
not by vet rans inured to the service, but by young men, assuming great 
responsibilities, and giving examples worthy of the name of Englishmen. 
(Renewed cheers.) Wheu such things are done by the aged, and such 
examples are set by the young, I will never despair of the security of our 
Indian empire. (Cheers) I trust the house will excuse me (hear, hear, ) 
for bearing testimony to the services of Lord Gough. (Hear, hear.) I 
canuot permit his military actions in India to close without taking advan- 
tage of a fifth occasion to repeat the satisfaction I have derived trom the 
contemplation of his services. (Much cheering. ) 


Sir J. W. HOGG, in the course of some remarks, read a portion of a 
private letter from Lord Gough, dated Camp, Goojerat, March 4, :-— 


“ T send you a rough sketch (but a very true one) of my last and best action—I 
say my last, as I have this day applied to his Grace tor da or to 
Her Majesty for the proud position 1 have so long occupied. I say best, because 
both forthe action itself, and its annihilating effects, I feel it well and justly mer- 
its thatobservation. The Sikhs have successively evacuated all the strong passes 
inthe hilly country towards Rawull Pindee. The few guns they have are scat- 
tered in twos andthrees. Several Sirdars have surrendered, or are about to sur 
render themselves. How far the Dost will attempt to defend his ill-gotten terri- 
tory it is difficult toconjecture ; but I have pushed forward my very best and most 
energetic officer, Sir Walter Gilbert, with a force capable and willing to carry out 
the views of the Government.” 


After some further remarks from the never-sileat Joseph Hume, Lord 








officer paouen and maintains, soas to be able to lead not only the Bri-| John Russell, and other members, the first resolution, embodying a vote 
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dier but natives of India against others of their own religion. It 
appears that among the force ordered up was a body of Mahomedans 
raised in Scinde. The corps of Sciude Horse was placed uuder the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Malcolm, and there was not another white man among 


of thanks to the Earl of Dalhousie, was read by the Speaker, when 


Sir R. PEEL said,—I bave the impression, Sir, that this ought to be 
agreed to asa separate resolution. I have very cordially to state to the 


the body ; and this is the report of Lieutenant Malcolm’s conduct given house the satisfaction with which I joiu in this oe tong of its approba- 


by General Dundas :— 


“‘ About the same time an opportunity was given for Lieutenant Malcolm to 
charge with the Scinde Horse. I am sorry I did not witness that charge, which 
was made home upon a body of Affghan cavalry, and in which a chief of rank, said 
to be ason of Dost Mahomed, was killed, with many of his followers. This excel- 
again equally distinguished itself, and Lord Gough expressed 


lent regiment has ag: 
to me on the field that their conduct was magnificent. Major-General Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, who saw this feat, calls it a glorious charge.” 


tion of the character and conduct of Lord Dalhousie. (Hear.) That 
uoble lord has worked his way to public emineuce and high station by the 
| exhibition of those qualities that would have insured success, though he 

had not had the advantages of rank and title (hear, hear)—by judgment, 
by temper, and by persevering industry, which conciliated contidence 
and won the good opinion of all who came in contact with him. (Hear, 
hear.) I thiak the noble lord and Her Majesty’s Government are entitled 
to great credit for acquiescing in the recommendation of the East India 
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Company, and appointing to the high position of Governor Geveral of India 


aman who stood in no immediate political connexion with them, and 
whose politcal independence they did not in any way seek to fetter. 
(Hear, hear.) They are entitled to take credit for the way in which 
they looked alone to the interests of India, and appointed a man whom 
they conscientiously believed to be best qualified to discharge the duties 
that must necessarily devolve upon one holdiug bis high and important 
office. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then agreed to; and the remaining resolations, 
having been read by the Speaker, were also agreed to. 


CANADA. 
, Wednesday, May 2. 

Mr. HERRIES wished to put two questions of which he bad given 
notice to the noble iord at the head of the Government. The condition 
of Canada had for some time past been contemplated with extreme pain 
and anxiety, and he thought therefore that he could not be accused of 
precipitancy or want of discretion in asking the questions he was about 
to put with reference to that colony. He wished to ask, first, whether 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were prepared to communicate to the house 
extracts from the votes and proc 
Canada on the bill for grauting indemnity for losses sustained during the 
rebeliion in Canada, and also copies or extracts of any correspondance 
which had passed between Her Majesty’s Government and the Governor 
General of Canada relating to that subject; and, secondly, whether or no 
the sanction of the Crown had, by the advice of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
been given or refused to the bill which had been passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Canada? 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—In answer to the question of the right hon. gentle- 
man, I have to state that no extracts of the votes and proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly and Counc in Canada have been received by the 
Government, and that there is no correspondence relating thereto which 
can be laid upon the table. 1 may state that the noble lord at the head 
of the Colonial Department has received, several letters—all of them 
private letters-—from the Governor-General of Canada, in which he states 
that it is not his intention to write any other despatches on the subject at 
present, as he conceived that public despatches which might be laid before 
Parliament, might increase the excitement in that province, which it is 
very desirable should be allayed. 

I should say, also, that, from the last accounts we have received 
that excitement did appear to be, in some measure, allayed. With re- 
spect to the other question, whether it is the intention of the Governor- 
General to give the Royul assent to the bill for indemnifying persons for 
losses sustained during the rebellion in Canada, I have only to state, that 
when the period arrives at which the various bills which have been pass- 
ed by the two houses in Canada will come before the Governor-General, 
he will be ready to exercise his discretion upon that subject. I will only 
add further that Her Majesty’s Government have entire confidence in the 
discretion of Lord Elgin the Governor-General of Canada, and that they 
are satistied he will exercise that discretion to the advanage of the pro- 
se and to the satisfaction and for the welfare of thiscountry. (Hear, 

ear. 
Me GLADSTONE asked whether he understood the noble lord to 
say that the practice wasthat bills should not be sent up for the assent 
of the Governor-General immediately after they had passed through the 
Legislative Assembly and Council, but that they were reserved for a cer- 
tain period before they were submitted for his assent or dissent ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL replied, that when bills had passed the Assembly 
and Legislative Council they were sent up for the assent of the Governor- 
General ; but it had not been necessary, and he thought it was net usu- 
al, that the Governor-General should declare his decision upon them till 
towards the end of the session, when the various bills were under his 
consideration together. He might add that he had no doubt, when the 
Governor-General should form bie decision upon the bill in question, he 
would then write a despatch on the subject, and state his reasons for the 
course be had pursued. 

Mr. HENLEY asked whether he was to understand the noble lord to 
say that the comunication between the Governor-General and the Govern - 
ment was now carried on by what the node lord had called private let- 
ters, instead of official communications ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that was not the case. Upon subjects oa which 
the Governor General thought fit to communicate by public despatches 
he communiceted in that manner; but upon other questions, on which he 
did not think it expedient to write public despatches, he was at liberty. 
of course, to state ina private letter why it was that he had not written 
such public despatches. Perhaps he (Lord J. Russell) might be allowed 
futher to state, in explanation on this point, that it had been found by ex- 
perience in the Colonial-office that serious mischief had occured from the 
publibation of despatches. In one instance the late Lord Metcalfe strong - 
ly complained that a despatch he had addressed to the Government had 
been produced in that house, as its publication had caused great anger 
and excitement in the whole community in Jamaica. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA AND THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 
House of Lords, May 4. 

Lord STANLEY rose to put a question tothe noble Secretary for the 
Colonies,—a question which was caused by what he conceived must be an 
erroneous report of what had occurred in another place. He had heard 
it reported that a statement had been there made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that with regard to a bill which was now pending, or, he should 
rather say, which had now passed the two branches of the Colonial Le- 
gislature of Canada,—he meant the bill for granting compensation for 
losses inthat province,—and which was now waiting for Her Majesty's 
assent, to be communicated either by the Governor-General or the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, no official correspondence, up to this time, 
had taken place between the Governor-General and the noble Secretary 
opposite, that the accounts of the proceedings ofthe Legislative Assembly 
had not been communicated to Her Majesty’s Government, that no offici- 
al instructions had been asked for or given, that nothing but private let- 
ters had passed between the Governor-General and the Secretary of State; 
and that that course had been avowedly taken for the purpose of rendering 
it impossible that their correspondence should be laid before Parliament. 
as serious mischief had occurred from the publication of despatches. Now, 
he was perfectly ready to agree that it might be detrimental to the pub- 
lic service to publish all despatches ; but Government had the power at ell 
times to withhold their peblication on the ground of that detriment. He 
hoped to hear from the noble Secretary that the report to which he had 
alluded was erroneous ; but if the whole of this correspondence should be 
of such deep importance as they had heard that it was—if the opinion of 
the Governor-General of Canada and the directions of the Secretary of 
State should have been contined toa private correspondence between 
those parties, and no official correspondence should have taken place— if 
that private correspondence should be, as it undoubtedly was, the private 
property of the Secretary of State—if that system should be permitted to 
prevail, Ministerial responsibility would be at an end, and the control of 
Parliament would be ousted over any proceedings which her Majesty's 
Ministers might think proper te adopt in the colonies. Nay, more, the 
successor of the noble earl would have norecord by which he could know 
the intentions entertained or the advice given by his predecessor, or the 
information afforded by the Governor General, for the purpose of guiding 
thereby his own course. He hoped that the noble earl would state to 
their lordships that the correspondence would remain among the records 
of his office, and that it would be left there, to throw light on the course 
which he had pursued. Hecalled attention to this proceeding to mark 
its irregularity and inexpediency ; and he would now ask the noble earl, 
—1st, whether any official correspondence had passed between himself 
aud the Governor-General of Canada? and, secondly, whether the sole 
responsibility of approving or rejecting that bill was to be cast upon the 
Governor-General’s shoulders, or whether he (Earl Grey) bad instructed 
the Governor-General as to the course which he was to pursue on behalf 
of Her Majesty ? d : 

Earl GREY, ia reply to the question of Lord Stauley, informed their 
lordships that no official correspondence had taken place ou the subject 
to which he had referred. He had further to inform them that the pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Legislature were not at present in the Colonial 
office. It had not been the practice that the votes and legislative pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Assemblies should be sent to the Colonial office 
until the close of the colonial sessions. A formal report of their proceed- 
ings was never in the hands of the Secretary of State tillatter that period. 
Some time ago he had himself written a circular to the governors of our 
different colonies directing that their votes and proceedings, up to the 
latest day before the departure of the packets, should be transmitted re- 
gularly to the Secretary of State. As to the correspondence ot which the 
noble lord had spokeu, he must add that private letters had passed be- 
tween himself and the Governor-General of Canada, in which the Gover- 
nor General expressed bis opinion that it was his duty in his bigh position 
to decide upon his own responsibility, when this bill was tendered to him, 
whether he would accept or reject it or send it home, leaving it ‘0 Her 
Majesty’s Government to determine whether the decision to which he 





might have come ought to be approved or not by the Queen in Council. 
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[t would therefore rest . the Queen in Council to decide whether 
is bill should come into force or not. X ’ 
ge Sat se ere had stated that he thought it inexpedient, until 
he was called upon to act, to make any report upon this bill ; for it ap- 
ed to him to be inexpedient that it should be known in the colony 
what couse he intended totake. At the time when the last advices were 
sent from Canada this bill had not been tendered to him for his assent ; 
and he had found, upon inquiry, that it was the usual course of the Le- 
gislative Assemblies of Canada not to tender public acts for acceptance 
or rejection to the Governor until the close of the session, eg Oe 
existed special reasons for bringing them into early operation. A a . 
had not yet been laid before the Governor-General. He had not “7 e 
upon it, and, as be had not taken any public decision upon it, he sal ner 
he could not consider it advantageous to the public service that he shou 
make a report upon it. . : 
He had likewise to add that he [ Earl Grey] had never given the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, either publicly or privately, any instructions es 
to the course which he should pursue. He had abstained from so 
deliberately and advisedly, for in his opinion the affairs of the colonies 
would not be administered with advautage if the Secretary of State in- 
terfered more than was necessary with the colonial governors. The true 
secret of the satisfactory management of the colouies was to select the 
best man you could for governor, and, having got him, to give him a large 
and wide discretion and a generous and trustworthy support, and never to 
believe that he was acting wrong except upon strong evidence to that ef- 
fect. He had therefore abstained from giving the Governor-General of 
Canada advice on this subject. : 
If he were to quit office next week, the official correspondence now in 
the records of his department would leave to his successor, whoever he 
might be, ull the materials that would be necessary to form his judgment 
as to the course which he ought to adopt. He adhered to the practice— 
which was also the practice of his predecessors—of corresponding pri- 
vately with the governors-general of our colonies, and more especially so 
when they happened to be private friends of his own. He felt it im- 
portant that he should have their full and unreserved opinions on the 
events that were passing at home and abroad. Those letters he should 
continue to write ; those letters he should continue to receive; but he 
should be departing from his duty, and the governors of the colonies 
would be departing from theirs, if the official correspondence between 
them did not contain full information, to remain on record, of all the 
facts occurring in the colonies on which the Secretary of State for 
the time being was called upon to decide. He believed that he had 
gone further than any of his predecessors in taking care that every im- 
portant statement of fact should be contained in an official dispatch, and 
not in a private letter. : 
After a few remarks from Lord Brougham, the conversation dropped. 





INDIA. 


The following summary of what had occurred since the departure of 


the last mail is extracted from the Overland Bombay T'imes :— 


“In our last full particulars were given of the triumphant victory at 
Goojerat, and the despatch of General Gilbert’s division in pursuit of the 
enemy. We have now to give details connected with the restoration of 
all those detained as prisoners by the enemy; the surrender of the 
whole of the Sikh chiefs; and the coming in of the entire army 
to lay down their arms. These events have placed 16,000 prisoners 
of war and 40 guns at our disposal. At the date of last despatch our 
latest accounts from General Gilbert’s camp came down to the 5th of 
March. The force under him, it will be remembered, consisted of some 
15,000 men with 40 guns. They reached the Jhelum on the 28th of 
February, and began at once to cross, without any purpose, however, of 
pushing on until the last division had joined them. The Jhelum, which 
here in the cold season is confined to a single channel, when rain falls, or 
the snows on the mountains begin to melt, occupies six or seven, present- 
ing a series of rapid currents with small islands between. When cross- 
ed by Lord Kean’s army in December, 1839, a troop of Her Majesty’s 9th 
Lancers got too far down the stream, and Captain Hilton, with 10 men 
and their horses, were drowned. On the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, the army 
were employed in crossing the five channels which the river occupied. The 
streams in most of these were well nigh waist deep, and ran with great 
rapidity and force. So well were matters managed that one European 
soldier, who was seized with cramp when attempting to swim across, and 
one camel-man, together with some dozen or two of camels, and a con- 
siderable quantity of baggage, were all that was lost. The enemy were 
now affirmed to be some 18 or 20 miles in advance, and Gilbert pushed 
on as rapidly as possible, with the hope of overtaking them. Brigadier 
M’Leod’s force, with the heavy battering guns, crossed the Jhelum en 
the 9th, but had not joined the main army up to the 18th. Brigadier- 
General Campbell reached camp on the night of the 17th. The strong 
fort of Rhotas was found to have been evacuated, so here they experien- 
ced no hindrance. Meanwhile Captain Abbott was moving from the 
northward with a strong body of irregulars to meet the flying enemy, 
and Colonel Steinbach, for three months stationary near the town of Jhe- 
lum, was moving on their flank; while Gilbert pushed on their rear. 
Ever since the arrival of the Mooltan force on the 16th of February, ne- 
gotiations had been in progress—Major Lawrence passing from camp to 
camp as an envoy. On the 6th, Major and Mrs. Lawrence and family 
and servants, Lieutenants Bowie and Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
and the other prisoners, arrived in camp, with the intimation that the 
Sikh chiefs and army were now prepared to lay down their arms. On 
the 8th the Rajah Shere Singh came into camp with the view of making 
arrangements for the surrender of the rest of the insurgents. He re- 
turned on the following day to his own people. It was now stated that 

the Sikhs had once more changed their minds, and were determined not 

to lay down their arms without a struggle. General Gilbert therefore 

directed his whole force to advance in battle array, not in all likelihood 
very apprehensive of danger, but prepared for any emergency that might 
arise. Lord Gough journeyed southward on the 9th to meet the restored 
captives. On the 14th thirteen chiefs of note arrived in camp and gave 
up their swords; and the whole Sikh army, amounting to 16,000 men, at 
once jaid down their arms unconditionally. No fewer than 41 guns were 
now given up, bringing up the number that have fallen into our hands 
since the commencement of the recent outbreak to 160. Where such a 
Vast quantity of artiliery could have come from seems incomprehensible. 
In the first campaign we captured above 300 guns; and taking into ac- 
count those still at Lahore, this will bring the whole Sikh park up to 
above 500 pieces of ordnance. A proclamation was then issued by the 
Governor-General, notifying what had occurred, and stating that the war 
must not be considered over until the Affghans were driven beyond the 
limits of Peshawur, or destroyed within that province. The moment the 
Sikhs could be disposed of, Gilbert once more pushed on in hopes of 
overtaking the Atlghans before they had crossed the Indus, or at all 
events of preventing them from destroying the means of communication 
across. By a forced march of 40 miles they approached the Indus in 31 
hours; the troops arrived at Attock in the forenoon of the 17th. When 
about six miles from the river intelligence was received by Major Macke- 
son that Attock had just been evacuated by the enemy—that they had 
taken three guns along with them from the fort, and were about to des- 
troy the bridge of boats to prevent us from following them. Upon this 
Gilbert and Mackeson, with a small escort from Nicholson’s Irregulars, 
with Lumsden’s guides, and the whole staff, pushed ahead at a gallop, 
aud only slackened their speed on reaching an eminence close by the ri- 
ver. About 100 of the enemy were here seen dealing destruction on the 
bridge ; 5,000 or 6,000 were drawn up on the o posite bank. The sight 
of British officers, supposed to be at least two days’ march distant, set 
them all a scampering, and 15 of the best boats, forming the bridge, were 
consequently secured. The principal object we had in view was thus 
completely accomplished, and the means of following on the heels of the 
“ying foe was soon attained. The artillery now came up, when the Aff. 
staus found it convenient to withdraw, after firing some guns at us, which 
did no harm. The fort of Attock was occupied immediately, and early 
the following morning a brigade crossed over and took possession of the 
Small fort of Hyderabad, by which the town is commanded. Some days 
Were expected to be occupied in crossing the Indus, which here is rapid, 
®ep, and dangerous; but not a moment’s leisure would be allowed Dost 

7 ahomed and his hordes till the Khyber Pass received them. Negotia- 
‘ons had been entered into with the Ky berries in hopes that their flight 

py be intercepted, and they be left to receive the punishment they so 
pe ] deserved near the famous battle-fields of Jumrood. Since quitting 
pot paige, s camp, General Gilbert has succeeded to admiration in car- 
Ying to a successiul issue every plan he has undertaken to execute, se- 
curlug in doing so the fullest confidence of those under his command. 
twas at first believed that the Grand Army, new nearly broken up, 

be be withdrawn, Gilbert’s force and the Lahore garrison alone re- 
- aiming within the country of the five rivers. This plan, if ever enter- 
wat was now abandoned, and arrangements were immediately made 
r whe ee of . heavy force on the Jhelum and another on the 

; @ perfect line of communication being thus maintained betwixt 


| gallant army. We commend particularly to notice the record of the pro- 


fhe Albion. 


Ferozepore and Peshawar. No formal intimation bas yet been given as to 
the future destinies of the country. Without being in possession of any 
specific assurance on the subject, we think we may very safely venture 
w infer that there is no intention on the part of the British Government 
to annex the Punjab to our dominions. 


Tbe following is an official memorandam of the killed and wounded in 
this war :— 


Army, Heap QuaRTeRs, Camp, Gooserat, MARCH 7, 1849. 








Names of Action. Killed. Wounded. Missing. Tom of each 
ction. 

Officers. Men. Officers Men. Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 

Ramnuggur, 22d Nov. 1848..... Bb .cccD = Hhacceee S. Wisascoss ll 79 
Sudoolpoor and pesenge of) 

the Chenab, 3d of Dec.,? .-.0 21....4 ° 47...... 0 bes ues 4 69 

LBABicccccos sees cosepes 

CRASSA IE OSES. 2 og c00...67-100...... 0 101...... 89 2,268 

Goojerat, 21st of Feb., 1849..... 5 91....24 682...-..0 aS 29 778 

Grand Total............ 28 706..104 2367...... 1 118.... 133 3,194 


H. T. Tucker, Major, Deputy Adjutant-General. 
The following is an accurate account of the killed and wounded at 
Mooltan, from the commencement of the operations to the close there- 
of :— 
9 officers killed, and 55 wounded, 4 of whom have since died. Killed 
and wounded in all, 1,153. 


GENERAL ORDER BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
Camp Ferozepore, March 17, 1848, 

The Governor-General has the utmost satisfaction in directing that the despatch- 
es which he has this day received from His Excellency the Commander-in 
Chief, and from Major-General Sir Walter Gilbert, K.C.B., be published for the 
information of the army and ofthe people of India. 

The British subjects who were prisoners in the hands of the enemy have all 
returned in safety. pe 

Onthe l4thinst. Sirdar Chattur Singh, Rajah Shere Singh, and the principal 
Sikh Sirdars and Chiefs, delivered their swords into the hands of Major-Geaeral 
Sir Walter Gilbert. 

Forty-one pieces of artillery were atthe same time surrendered, and the re- 
mains of the Sikh army, to the number of 16,000 men, laid down their armsin the 
presence of the British troops. a 

The Governor-General offers to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, to 
Major General Gilbert, and to the whole army, his heartfelt congratulations on 
this glorious result of the battle of Goojerat, and of the operativns subsequent to 
it, soadmirably conducted by the Major-General, in fulfilment of his Excellen- 
cy’s instructions. : = 

But the war is not yet concluded ; nor can there be any cessation of hostilities 
until Dost Mahomed Khan and the Affghan army are either driven from the pro- 
vince of Peshawur or destroyed within it. 

The British army has already resumed its march upon Attock ; and the Go- 
vernor-General confidently hopes, that the entire success wkich, with God's 
blessing, will attend it, may enable him soon to announce the restoration of 

eace. 
. The Governor-General directs, in honour of the important events which have 
now been notified, a saluteof 21 guns be fired from every principal station of 
the army in India. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India, 

H. M. ELLIOT, Secretary to the Government 
of India with the Governor General. 
FROM THE RIGHT HON. THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF TO THE RIGHT HON. THE Go- 
VERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, &C. 


Head-Quarters, Camp Kullailah, March 16. 

My Lord,—I have the greatest gratification in reporting to your Lordship the 
further happy results of } decisive victory obtained at Govjerat on the 2lst 
ult. Major GeneralSir Walter Gilbert, with that energy and judgment which in- 
duced me to select him toconduct the ulterior operations subsequent to that ac- 
tion, has well fulfilled the trust reposed in him, by rapidly pressing the routed 
enemy, which has led to their unqualified submission, the surrender of their re- 
maining guns, and about 16,000 stand of arms, all of which are now in our pos- 
session ; and I rejoice to add that this fortunate consummation has been obtained 
withouta single shot being fired. 

The whole ofthe Sikh force with their Sirdars have now come in, with the ex- 
ception of Bhal Maharaj and Colonel Richpaul Singh, who have absconded, but 
without followers. 

We have now in our possession 56 guns taken at Goojerat, and abandoned by 
the enemy in his retreat on the 2\st of February ; 40 surrendered to Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Walter Gilbert since that event ; 12 captured at Chillianwallah, and 50 
at Mooltan; making a totalof 158 pieces of ordnance which have fallen into our 
hands during the present campaign. 

Again heartily congratulating your Lordship on this most satisfactory termina- 
tion of the Sikh war, I have, &c.,, GOUGH, General. 


FROM MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W.R. GILBERT, K.C.B., COMMANDING FIELD FORCE 
ON SPECIAL SERVICE, TO H. M. ELLIOT, ESQ., SECRETARY TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA WITH THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Camp Rawul Pindee, March 14. 

Sir,—SinceI addressed you on the 11th inst. from Hoormuck, I have advanced 
to Rawul Pindee, which place I reached to-day. 

I have now the high gratification of reporting for the information of the Hight 
Honourable the Governor-General of India that the disarmament of the Sikh 
army, commenced at Manikyalla has, beex thisday completed by the surrender of 
their swords by the Sikh Sirdars, in presence of the commanding officers of divi. 
sions and brigades and their staff. 

The total number of guns surrendered is 41, of which a return shall be forwar- 
ded hereafter, and the number of stands of arms laid down before the force under 
my command is about 16,000. I have, &c., 


W.R. GILBERT, Major-General. 


R. DEMPSTER will sing for the last time this Season, at the Tabernacle, on Mon- 
day Evening, May 2ist, his favourite compositions. The Indian’s Complaint—Oh! why 
does the white man follow my path? When the night wind bewaileth—Jchn Anderson my 
Jo—Lonely auld Wife—A Home in the Heart—Lament of the Irish Emigran:—Death of War- 
ren—Blind Boy—Emerald Isle—I’m alone, all alone—Tak yer auld cloak aboot ye—Duncan 


Gray—and his popular Cantata, The May Queen, in threeparts. Tickets 50 cenis. Tocom- 
mence at 8 o’clock. 











Exchange at New York on, London at 60 days, 108 u« 108 1-4. 


CEL ALBION. 


NB W YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1849. 











Our travelling Agent Mr. Peele, is in Cincinnati, or may be expected there im- 
mediately. 


To CorREsPonDENTs.—C. New Orleans—At the capture of Curacoa in 1807, 
H.M.8. Anson was commanded by Capt. Lydiard. 








The Canada, Capt. Judkins, Cunard Steamer, of the 5th inst., arrived 
off this port on Wednesday night, making the voyage from Liverpool in 
eleven days and a half. Details of the news she brings will be found 
uuder various heads of this day’s paper, and the summary runs thus. 

The Bombay overland mail of the 3rd of April brings the gratifying in- 
telligence, that Sir W. Gilbert had completed in Upper India the annihi- 
lation of the Sikh forces. The most distinguished of the rebel chiefs had 
surrendered themselves prisoners, and 16,000 soldierly mountaineers had 
laid down their arms. Sir W. Gilbert will, without doubt, break up or 
destroy the Affghan force hurrying before him to the Khyber pass; and 
the next mail will in all probability bring us word of the re-establishment 
of British supremacy from the plains of Bengal to the foot of the Hima- 
leyahs. It remains to define and defend our frontier. Previously to the 
receipt of the mail of the 3rd ult., the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
and of the East india Company had been voted to Lord Gough and his 


ceedings on this interesting occasion. The vindication of the 14th Light 
Dragoons by the Duke of Wellington will be particularly gratifying to 
our military readers in Canada. 

We mentioned last Saturday that the Navigation Bill had finally passed 
the Commons by a majority of 61. This occurred after a sharp debate 
on Monday, the 23d ult., and in a tolerably full house of 489 members. 
On the fate of this bill iu the Lords appears to depend the fate of the 
Whig Ministers, who have without the slightest possible cause made it 
the great question of the Session. According tu custom, the first reading 
took place in the Upper House, without opposition, on the 25th ult. On 
the 7th inst., however, the second reading will put ministers to the test, 
Lord Stanley and his party having announced their intention to use every 
effort to throw it out. In this they are backed by a very considerable 
body of merchants and others immediately interested, with petitions 
against the Bill twice as numerous, and ten times as numerously signed, 





it, bearing forty-seven thousand signatures ; Manchester sent one in its 
favour with 376! This ratio has prevailed throughout, where public feel- 
ing bas been manifested at all; but to say truth, never was so much fuss 
made about a question, in which the public felt so little interest. In 
the city of London on the Ist inst., a public meetiag of Protectionists was 
held, for the apparent purpose of encouraging the House of Lords to put 
its veto on the bill; and though the T'imes endeavours to turn the meeting 
into ridicule, it seems to us that there exists very considerable doubt 
on the result of the second reading. Our contemporary, the Evening P ost 
of this cicy, announces on the “ highest authority,” that the bill will pase. 
Perhaps it ie the same authority that offered the American Coasting trade 
to the English Ministry—an offer utterly and immediately repudiated in 
and out of Congress. For our own parts, we have no information from 
“high authority,” but all accounts have latterly shown the oozing away 
of the strength of the Russell Cabinet, and the probability that ere long 
it would die of inanition. Whether it will commit suicide by means of 
this Navigation Bill, or be struck down by popular indignation at the 
course of events brought on by its agency in Canadian affairs, we wait 
to see. Possibly Lord Stanley and the Protectionists have shown their 
cards too soon; and though the country be weary of the Whigs, it may 
not yet be ripe for the Conservatives. As to guessing all the pending 
moves on the political chess-board, it were scarcely wise to attempt it. 

In connection with the anticipated change of ministry, we have a re- 
mark to make touching “ the very latest intelligence” brought hither by 
the weekly steamers. We have often occasion to express our acknow- 
ledgments to the New York press for its energy and activity; at the same 
time, without the slightest disrespect to its able correspondents, we must 
caution our readers against placing too much reliance on the ‘Saturday 10 
A. M.” rumours, said to emanate from the London Clubs. Twice within 
afew weeks the ministry has been ousted at the “ Club,” “ at the latest 
moment”—the fact being that at 10 A. M. the London Clabs very much 
resemble Wall street at 10 P. M. The early morning gossip of the Lon- 
don Clubs is principally confined to the attendants of those establish- 
meuts. Important events do and will happen on Saturday mornings, but 
Ciub rumours of them must be received cum grano, seeing that London 
men will not get together and gossip at an early hour for the convenience 
of newspaper correspondents. 

We commend to notice a conversation in the House of Commons on the 
2d inst , and in the Lords of the 4th inst., relative to the ingenious methcd 
said to have been adopted in colonial affairs for foiling the inconveni- 
ent curiosity of members of Parliament. Private letters figure extensive- 
ly in the communications between Lord Elgin and Lord Grey, public des 
patches being devoted, it seems, to unimportant matters. The defence 
of Lord John Russell was very lame. Lord Grey subsequently spoke 
more plainly and more satisfactorily on his own behalf. From this latter 
conversation it may be also gathered that the responsibility of signing the 
Rebellion Losses Bill rests with Lord Elgin alone. We congratulate his 
Lordship on his discretion; and still wait to hear how the result is re- 
ceived at home. 

We observe the sudden death of Horace Twiss reported in the London 
papers. He was well known in the literary, social, and political circles 
of London. He had been at times a contributor to the columns of the 
Times. Mr. Roebuck, formerly M. P. fer Bath, has been returned for 
Sheffield. He isan able man, rather too much of the radical for our 
taste, but has been and will be of use in the House. The Queen has 
commenced her levees, drawing-rooms, and state balls, and the London 
season is likely to be brilliant. Sir Henry Bulwer’s appointment as 
Minister to this country was gazetted ou the 27th inst., but we hear no- 
thing of the probable time of his arrival. Mr. Hudson, the Rail-way King, 
whose clearance from charges of disreputable transactions in railway 
shares we announced lately on the faith of a London paper, still labours 
under serious imputation. As we ridiculed the setting up of this golden 
calf, we canuot regret that it is pulled down. The bill for abolishing 
capital punishment, annually tendered to Parliament, has met its annual 
fate. It was thrown out by a vote of 75 to51. The Rate-in-Aid Bill for 
Ireland has passed the Commons. This is one of the peddling, temporary 
measures of relief, by which Lord John Russell has sought from time to 
time to meet the overwhelming distress of Irelaed. The complaints of 
starvation and destitution in that country are appalling, and with the ex- 
ception of Sir Robert Peel, no one appears prepared to offer a compre- 
hensive remedy. The argument on the writ in error in the case of Smith 
O’Brien and his fellow prisoners was to be heard in the House of Lords 
on the 10th inst., and yet strangely enough, we can scarcely find any al- 
lusion to it in the public journals, 








The Continent of Europe is still in a most distracted state. The war 
between Denmark and the German States continues. The King of Prus- 
sia has finally refused the fatal gift of the Imperial crown, pressed upon 
his acceptance by the Frankfort radical and heterogeneous assembly. He 
has at the same time dissolved his own Legislative Chamber ; tumults 
have occurred in his capital, and Berlin, though quiet for the moment, is 
in afevered and excited state. In Austria, events are momentous, In- 
tervention, hitherto limited to the dictation of the strong to the weak, 
has commenced amongst the great powers of Europe; and 80,000 
Russian troops were rapidly approaching Vienna at the latter part of last 
month, for the purpose of beating back the victorious Huagarians, who 
are threatening the Austrian capital. The journals publish various re- 
cords of great battles with various results, but acknowledge at the same 
time the difficulty of getting correct information. Itseems certain, how- 
ever, that the Austrians, so successful in Northern Italy, are sore pressed 
athome. The King of Naples has met with better fortune. Palermo 
and the whole of Sicily has succumbed to his forces, the members of the 
late Provisional Government having escaped to Malta and Marseilles. 

The French force, sent from Toulon and Marseilles to Civita Vecchia 
landed there without opposition on the 25th and 26th ult. It is to be re- 
inforced, and made up to 25,000 men. The latest reports announce that 
6000 of the troops were at the gates of Rome. Some say that they have 
entered the city, and that the Republican government is dissolved—others 
that Mazzini, its head, and the ruling Triumvirate are prepared to frater- 
nise with the French. It is presumed that the object of the expedition is 
to re-instate Pius IX. A more high-handed outrage on the rights of for- 
eiguers, and a greater libel on the latest French revolutions can scarcely 
be imagined. The event, however, in these troublesome times, causes 
very little excitement either in Paris or London. In Paris itself there 
have been some tumults lately, and an uneasy feeiing is again prevalent. 
The coming elections absorb public attention ; but occasional alarm is 
excited by the bringing to light of the bloody schemes of the ultras of the 
red Republic. Blood and confiscation are their watchwords. The cholera 
in Paris exists, but is not violently fatal. There have been 3,250 cases, 
and 1,750 deaths. _ 





Catirornia.—Advices to the 29th of March have been received via 
Mazatlan. Ramours are afloat of further movements at San Francisco for 
the establishment of a Provisional Government, of the repudiation of Gen- 
P. F. Smith's indiscreet pronunciamento against foreigners ; and also of 
disaffection in the U. S. vessels of war on the coast. Commodore Jones 
in the flag ship Ohio is said to have thirty of his crew in irons. Further 
information will be looked for with intense anxiety. 





We regret to say that a very deplorable accident occurred on the Hud- 





as those in its favour. Liverpool sent up a petition to the Lords against 


son River, near Newburgh, on Thursday night at 10 o’clock. The Empire 
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steamer, bound to Albany, was run into by a schvoner, and filled with 
water. Great loss of life ensued, but the extent is not known. It was 
variously estimated in yesterday evening’s papers from 20 to 100. The 
passenger list was not saved. 





Dan Marble, the actor, is reported to have died at Louisville from | nected with so dreadful an occurrence, however innocent he may have been. 





cholera. ° 

New Yorx Arpointments.—After a long and anxious state of suspense, 
the following have taken place—Ex-Mayor Brady to be Postmaster— 
Haugh Maxwell, Esq. to be Collector—John Young, Esq. to be U. 8. 
Sub-Treasurer. 





Tue Riots or Last Weex.—When our last Saturday’s paper went 00 | jarg riots here, especially the burning of the Parliament House and the 
press, a meeting was being held in the Park, convened by those “ op- outrage on the person of the Governor-General. These uubappy acts no 
posed to the destruction of human life.” The meaning of this was ob- | one, of course, attempts to justify; but all admit that they were alike 

silly and criminal. 
debate in the Assembly, probably described the public opinion of Upper 
the attendance nearly so numerous as has been reported by some of the | Ganada on this subject when he said that «it would be found that when 
Very inflammatory speeches were delivered ; but they | the people condemued the outrages, they would at the same time con- 


fell somewhat flatly upon the audience. As the evening closed in, @ demn the measure which was the cause of them.” 


vious enough, but the project did not take to any serious extent, nor was 


city papers. 


strong body of police and military was stationed in and about the Opera | |, night. 
House ; and during the early part of the night a very riotous disposition | of the members are absent from town. 


was manifested. Repeated collisions took place between the rioters and 
the police, many of the former beiag arrested. Happily there was no 
more bloodshed. The admirable conduct of the civil and military force 
has received the commendation of the authorities, the public, and the 
press. 

During Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the Coroner's Inquest was 
held upon the victims of this unhappy riot, who, we regret to say, have 
been found to number twenty-two. The Mayor, the Sheriff, the Record- 
er, Major-General Sandford who commanded, the Chief oi‘icer of Police, 
other civil and military functionaries, and many private citizens were 
examined. On Monday evening the Jury, after a short deliberation, re- 
turned the following verdict. 


We believe that George A. Curtis, John McDonald, Thomas Aylwood, Georg e 
Lincoln, Timothy Burns, Henry Otten, George W, Brown, William Bauer, Geo. 
W. Tayler, Owen Burns, Thomas Bolman, Neil Gray Mellis, Asa F. Collins, w. 
Harmer, Thomas Keirnan, Mathew Cahill, Geo. N. Gedney, came to their deaths 
by gun shot wounds from balls fired by the military during the riot before the 
0; ra House on Thursday evening, 10th May inst. by orderof the civil authorities 
of the city of New York; and that the circumstances existing at the time justified 
the authorities in giving the order to fire upon the mob. We farther believe that 
if a larger number of the police had been ordered out, the necessity of a resort to 
the use of the military might have been avoided. 


The delivery of this justification of the course pursued gave, we be- 
lieve, very general satisfaction; and the city has since remained in pro- 
found tranquillity. It is not, indeed, to be supposed that the instigators, 
abettors, and friends of the rioters are particularly well pleased at this 
legal discomfiture, following so closely upon their physical defeat. Their 
organs, however, that express discontent are neither numerous nor in- 
fluential ; and the leading journals of New York, that boldly came out 
in favour of strong measures whilst the nature and result of the conflict 
were uncertain, have earned their right to chant a hymn of triumph upon 
the established supremacy of law and order. We have no wish to pur- 
sue the theme any further; and need only once more congratulate the 
public on the determined conduct of its own appointed keepers of the 
peace, and on the energetic efforts of the press to uphold these guardians 
of right in the painful performance of their duty. 

In a few hours after the riot of Thursday, the 10th inst., Mr. Macready 
left this city, and proceeding to New Rochelle, there awaited the rail- 
road cars on Friday morning for Boston. We believe he sails for Liver- 
pool in the Hibernia on Wednesday next. The following statement of 
facts connected with his share in the recent riot has appeared in print ; 
and we publish it by way of putting it on record, not under the impr es 
sion that any such document is necessary to put Mr. Macready right with 
the unprejudiced portion of the community. It is our firm conviction, 
and we believe it is shared by a large majority, that Mr. Macready, under 
very difficult circumstances, has behaved with judgment, dignity, and 
courage. The statement alladed to appeared first in a Boston paper, and 


is as follows :— 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


It is due to the feelings of Mr. Macready, who cannot in his own person ad- 
dress the public, afier the mournful occurrences at New York, than an authentic 
statement should be made, from which every right-minded man will be able to 
judge how far he is responsible for what has been done. It would have been 
preterable that such a statement should emanate from persons in New York, well 
acquainted with most of the facts, and who, we doubt not, at the proper time, 
would have been ready to make a just representation of them to the public; but 
Mr. Macready has been compelled to leave that city, and as he is necessarily here 
for a short time, before leaving the country,the undersigned have thought that 
justice to him, as well as the duty of hospitality, and due regard to public opin- 
ion, require that some citizens of Boston should obtain from Mr. Macready some 
particulars with a view to their publication, The undersigned have accord- 
ingly done so, and submit the following statement of what they believe to be the 
facts : 

Mr. Macready arrived at New York on Friday, the 27th of April, with a view 
of taking there his farewell of the American stage. On the evening of the 
same day he concluded an engagement with Messrs. Hackett and Niblo, to act at 
the Astor Place Opera House for four weeks, commencing on Monday evening, 
the 7th of May; and the fact of his having made this engagement was immedi- 
atel; announced in the newspapers, and afterwards placarded through the city. 
The space of ten days, therefore, intervened between the public announcement of 
his proposed appearance and the evening of his first performance. In this inter- 
val, frum no quarter whatever, and by nochannel. public or private, did Mr. Ma- 
cready, living at one of the most public hotels in the city of New York, receive 
any intimation that his reception was likely to be unfriendly, or that any disturb- 
ance would be created at the theatre, until he went upon the stage in the charac- 
ter of Macbeth, on Monday evening, the 7th of May. 

Mr. George T. Curtis, of thiscity, a friend of Mr. Macready, was at New York 
from the morning of Thursday, the ¢hird of May, until the afternoon of Saturday, 
ep ew and states to us that he neither heard Bee Mr. Macready, with whom he 
had much conversation respecting his professional reception in the country, nor 
from any other person, the slightest information that any disturbance was appre- 
hended. As the applause, however, which greeted Mr. Macready’s first appear- 
ance on that occasion subsided his ear was struck by sounds of another charac- 
ter, which gave him the first warning he had received that his reception was like- 
ly to be in any respect different from what it had been at New Urleans, or Rich 
mond, or Baltimore, or at New York in the monthof October last. What fol- 
lewed is well known, and requires no repetition. 

On the morning of Tuesday Mr. Macready informed Mr. Hackett that he 
considered himself absolved from any engagement, and should not appear again at 
the opera house, and immediately sent to the steamship America to have a pas- 
sage taken for England; but he also took immediate measures to print the doc- 
uments which he has since published, in the hope that all excitementin the city 
might be allayed. 

a the evening of Tuesday, the eighth, the letter uf Mr Washington Irving 
and other most respectable persons, as deeply interested in preserving the 
peace of the city as any other persons can be, was presented to Mr. Macready, 
requesting him to goon with his engagement. He feed on Wednesday morr 
ing the state of public opinion to be entirely on the side of order, and arene, in 
every form of expression, in its condemnation of his assailants ; he was told by 
persons of the highest respectability, in and out of official station, that there 
would be no disturbance on a second appearance, which he ought to regard or 
which could not be checked by the police in its ordinary action ; and the press 
of the city, almost without exception, spoke so severely of the conduct of his as- 
sailants that he, reasoning from his own experience of the manifestation and power 
of public opinion in similar cases, felt at last convinced that he ought to consent to 
re-appear. 

It was his own opinion, however, that the second performance ought to be 
postponed to Friday evening, to give time for all excitement to subside, and to 
allow the circulation of documents, which the press, with great unanimity, has 
declared disproved every charge that has been brought against him. 

In this he was overruled by the judgment of those who represented to him that 
the state of public opinion was so entirely on the side of order that a delay so long 
as Friday might cause a relaxation, and give opportunity to turbulent spirits 
again to attempt breaches of the peace. Under these views Mr. Macready pre- 

his answer to Mr. Irving and his associates. 

At the rehearsal on Thursday morning no apprehension was expressed by any 
one as to the success of the night's performance, and Mr. Macready went to the 
theatre at twenty minutes before six o'clock in the evening, believing that a rep- 
etition of the scenes of Monday mght was impossible. He had previously re- 
ceived offers from this city, of engagements here, of which hecould have imme- 
diately availed himself, had he not under the representations made to him felt it 
to be an indispensable duty tothe citizens of New York to remain. 

Mr. Macready did not, either directly or indirectly, take any steps whatever 


toul, jr.—William H. Prescott,—George S. Hillard 
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friends, as expressed in their letter, and to his own sense of the duty he owed 
to the citizens of New York ; and in doing so, the public will judge whether he 


which every humane man must have, when he finds his name in any way con- 
Thos. G. Cary,—Charles P. Curtis,—Charles H. Warren.—Robert Ran- 


Boston, May 14, 1849. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrreat, May 15th, 1849. 
Addresses are coming in from all parts of the Province denouncing the 


Mr. MacDonuld, M. P. P. for Kingston, in a recent 


The Legislative Council passed a vote of Contidence in the Government 
The ministerial majority was four. A considerable number 
The University Bill is now in 
progress through the Lower House. The debate on the several readings 
was warm, but the feeling out of doors is not in proportion to that which 
seems to animate some of the debaters within the House. The measure 
will pass by a large majority. 

It were a mere waste of time to record the sayings of our sage leg is- 
lators and others in the present excited state of the public mind. 

It is reported that Mr. Hincks the Luspector General, left town yester- 
day on a mission to England. 

Last week some members of the Executive and Legislature were en 
tertaining a number of persons who came down from Upper Canada with 
an address to the Governor General, when the Hotel was attacked by a 
mob who broke the windows, and, it is said, attempted to set the building 
on fire. Several pistol shots were fired from within and two individuals 
in the crowd were wounded, but I believe not dangerously. ‘The mili- 
tary came up in time to prevent further mischief. 

The season coutinues to be very backward. The spring fleet is coming 
fast in, but business is very slack. The distressed state of the city bas, of 
course, had much influence in keeping away the country traders, but I 
trust matters will soon mend in this respect. There have been several 
disasters among the inward-bound fleet in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Lord Elgiu has not come into town since the day on which he was at- 
tacked by the mob and his carriage broken. His residence is still guard- 
ed by soldiers, as is also the new Parliament House. 

I shall not offer any opinion on the consequences of the recent doings 
here, as a single act on the part of the authorities, or others, may send all 
such speculations to the winds. I shall, however, by and bye, endeavour 
to point out the causes in which our late troubles had their source. 





Port Maititanp, Canapa West, May 91a, 1849. 


Until this morning I have found no opportunity of keeping the promise 
I made you, of communicating whatever might come to my knowledge 
of the state of affairs in this Province, or on the frontier. I shall now 
proceed to give you the information which you desire, and you may rely 
on it implicitly, as it is indisputably accurate. 

In the first place, if there ever has been anything, in this part of the 
country, in the least degree partaking of a spirit which should tend to- 
ward the taking up of arms, or the countenancing any breach of loyalty, 
it has entirely died away ; but 1 do not believe that it ever has had ex- 
istence. 

On the other side of the frontier, there is still less tendency tosympathy 
with rebellion, or indeed with the party who are falsely termed rebel- 
lious. The hot spirits, who were so eager tor war, war with England! 
at any cost, and on any pretext, in 1837, are now fully satiated with the 
excitement of warfare, and appeased by theevents of Mexico; nor would 
a dozen men now cross the lines, were the Canadians up in arms against 
the British government; a contingency as remote now as at any time 
within my memory. With the aristocrat or conservative party, who are 
now in opposition, least of all, have the sympathizers of past days any 
kindred feelings ; but I do not conceive that the case would be in the 
smallest degree altered, were the present a radical excitement instead of 
a conservative reaction. 

Of annexation, save in the heads of two or three reckless New York 
journalists, who perpetrate more of falsehood in their daily papers than 
quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia, there has never been a serious 
thought: although with a view to intimidate the adverse faction here, 
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opposition of those hostile to him, except by causing the documents already re- ' Lammermoor,” on the Sax Horns by Mr. Distin and his sons, accompanied 
ferred to to be published. He simply submitted himself to the wishes ot his | 9) the Piano-Forte by Mr. J. Willy. 


Part I1.—Overture, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Mendelssohn— 


ought to carry away with him from this country any other feeling than that | Terzetto a Canone—* Vanne a Colei,’’ Costa, on the Sax Horns by the 


Brothers Distin, accompanied by Mr. J. Willy—Grand Septetto, J. N. 
Hummel, for Piano-Forte, Flute, Oboe, Tenor, Violoncello, and Double 
Bass, Messrs. Timm, Kyle, Weise, Schmitz, Poppenberg, Boucher and 
Jacoby—Overture—* Der Freischutz,” Weber. 

The Symphony by Lachner was performed for the first time in this 
country ou this occasion, and we cannot help feeling that the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon its production would have been more worthily and 
satisfactorily given to the performance of aSymphony by Mozart or Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn or Spohr. We are not advocates for every thing old, 
tu the exclusion of every thing new, but we think it the wisest and safest 
plan to stick to assured models ot excellence, rather than to hazard the 
production of works whose merits are doubtful or unknown. We confess 
to not liking this Symphony by Lachner, although of course it possesses 
merits which cannot be denied, and he displays a mastery of the resources 
of the orchestra which must command our admiration ; stillit is not a first 
class Symphony, judging it by the highest models. It is however, a fair 
sample ot the second class of that style of composition, and would be well 
worth hearing after all the better class had been exhausted or had become 
stale and uniateresting (a very unlikely thing) from frequent repeti- 
tion, 

The first movement commences with a short andante, which leads to 
an Allegro, the sentiment of which is a mixture of love and war—the 
martial part being noisy and brawling, the love portion dull and monoio- 
nous. The Andante is a subject in imitation, entirely devoid of originali- 
ty, and spun out to a length that seemed perfectly interminable, produc- 
ing upon the hearer a feeling of insufferable weariness. It had neither 
light nor shade, vor change of sentiment to relieve the ear, but presented 
as dull and uninteresting a level as a Dutch road. There was one forte 
which we fondly hoped would relieve the state of affairs, but no!—it was 
merely a stone in the road, which being passed, all was flatness and te- 
dious again. The scherzo was wild enough in all conscience, but it was 
unlike Beethoven's scherzos, for to us it had no meaning, but was simply 
odd for the sake of oddness. The J'rio was rather sweet, more by the 
force of contrast than any thing else. The Finale was a worthy finale to 
the work we have described. It is possible that by frequent hearing 
we might become reconciled to this composition ; nay, we might even like 
it, but we doubt if the result would be worth the annoyance unecessary to 
accomplish it. 

The performance of the Symphony was even, careful, and correct. 
There was a great want of delicacy in the execution ; but this is a com- 
mon fault with the Philharmonic orchestra, and from which it has only 
been tree on a few occasions, when unusual care had been bestowed up- 
on the rehearsals. The system of changing conductors acts most per- 
niciously upon this band, and if it were possible for the various parties to 
reconcile their discordant elements, and settle upon a conductor for all 
the concerts of the ensuing season, it would prove the mest beneficial 
movement the Society has yet made. 

The Distins performed, after the Symphony, one of their popular 
pieces. We have frequently noticed their playing, and we believe we 
have remarked upon the very piece—sof/riva nel pianto—but we must do 
them the justice to state that we never heard them play so finely as upon 
this occasion, whether tor purity of intonation, or expression, or general 
effect. They were unanimously encored, and honoured the encore by 
playing a lovely selection from Der Freyschutz in the most masterly man. 
ner. They are in truth matchless and unsurpassable artists. 
Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream" opened the 
second part. This work is too well known to need any description. We 
cannot commend the performance very highly. The pianissimos were 
not sufficiently enforced, but the power of the band made the fortes mag- 
nificent. The holding notes for the wind instruments, which occur 
frequently during the overture, commencing and ending it, were only 
once played with precision ; every other time the instruments came in one 
after the other, entirely spoiling the intended effect. 

The Distins’ played a very charming trio by Costa most admirably, and 
being encored played a piece equally effective. They were received 
most cordially by the refined and intelligent audience, and fully maintain- 
ed their high reputation. 

Hummel's lovely Septetto has been played several times at the previous 
concerts of the society, and is a universal favourite with the subscribers. 
The piano part on this occasion was played by Mr. H. C. Timm, and was 
a chaste and elegant performance inevery respect; his touch is of that 
liquid purity butrarely met with, and the precision and clearness of 
hisexecution were worthy of all praise. The andante was deliciously 
rendered, and the minuettoe scherzo, 80 exquisitely lovely asa composition, 
received equal justice. The instrument upon which Mr. Timm played, 
though pure and sweet in tone, was greatly wanting in power. In some 
of the passages the tone was inaudible half down theroom, which detrac- 





and perhaps to iufluence the home government, some parties may have 
injudiciously held language seeming to favour such a project. 
Suflice it, that were this question of annexation submitted to the peo- 
ple at large, it would not receive one affirmative, for fifty negative, votes; 
were any attempt made to produce it by violence, it would be resisted in 
arms by nineteen-twentieths of the popula'ion. I have not heard the sub- 
ject named except to ridicule and repudiate the idea. By the Americans 
no greater favour is extended to the project on the frontier, than by the 
people on this side of the lines. 
I would not have you to understand, however, that there is no feeling 
or excitement on the subject of the rebellion losses bill in Upper Canada; 
should [ do so, the conclusion to which L should lead you would be as far 
from the truth as can be imagined. Ludeed, the feeling is universal against 
the Governor General, and against his ministers as regards this last act ; 
and the anger not loud or threatening, but stern, determined, and resolute 
on resisting to the last, by every constitutional method, is prodigiously 
strong and pervading. I say to this /ast act! For up to the moment of 
their introducing the Rebellion Losses Bill, une present ministry were de- 
cidedly supported by a powerful majority, and were clearly in favour 
with the people at large, who approved of their previous measures, and 
regarded with complacency their general policy. 
That bill, insulting as it is to the most cherished feelings of every loyal 
subject, of every Englishman, and unprecedented in its provisions through 
the whole course of history, has at ounce opened the eyes of the whole 
British population; and were parliament now dissolved on this question, 
and either the bill itself, or the re election of the ministers submitted to 
the voices of the country, neither would receive one vote intwenty. Pe- 
titions are in circulation, everywhere, for the recall of Lord Elgin, and 
are signed numerously by all the respectability of the province. It is, 
perhaps, hardly too much to say that in case of a dissolution no one would 
vote for the present party, who would not in 1837 have taken arms with 
Mackenzie and his brother brigands—no one, in a word, but those who, 
although to gain their purposes they may now shout ‘ God save Victo- 
ria,” and “* Hurrah ! for the British connexion,” would not in truth do 
their utmost to dethrone the one, and repudiate the other! But their 
numbers are not sufficientio entitle them even to the name of a faction. 
Lord Elgin is blamed, first, for allowing his ministers to introduce this 
bill at all, such permission being tantamount to promising it his sanction. 
Second, for not withholding his assent until the matter might receive 
home consideration, particularly when the very numerously and respect- 
ably signed petitions againstit are considered. Third, if determined to 
sanction it, fur not doing so openly, manfully, and with an assertion of bis 
reasons for so doing. Fourth, for not having provided an armed force of 
regulars, as he could easily have done, sufficient to overawe the rioters, 
aud prevent the frightful excesses which have occurred, and which he 
had a right to know, would occur in case of his persistence, previously to 
his provoking popular insurrection. Lastly, for attempting to arm the 
French against the English population. Fortunate indeed, and providen- 
tial itis that he did not persist ia that wicked course ; for had he done so, 
and had British blood been largely shed in the capital, so surely as | am 
writing to you now, wouldevery semblance of authority have been over- 
powered in an instant ; and fora time, at least, consequences would have 
ensued, the end of which a prophet only could venture to declare. 

H. W. H. 


jWusic. 


Puituarmonic Society or New York.—The fourth and /ast concert of the 
seventh seasun took place at the Apollo Saloon on Saturday evening last. 
The rumor of further riots and probable bloodshed was se rife during 
the whole of the day, that many even of the subscribers preferred the 
security of their own homes, to venturing forth even with the prospect of 
an evening of highly intellectual enjoyment. In consequence of this the 


the concert :— 





to cause his friends to be present at the theatre, or 10 encounter inany way the 


saloon was somewhat thinly attended. The following is a programme of 


Part I.—Sinfonia Passionata. (Prize Symphony.) Franz Lachner— 


ted much trom the effect of the performance. The gentlemen whose 
names are associated with Mr. Timm in this Sepétetio, played the parts al- 
lotted them creditably. 

The Overture to Der Freischutz was splendidly performed, and reflected 
the highest credit upon the conductorand the orchestra. Mr. Max Maretzek 
led with much care, and displayed both firmness and promptness, but 
the performance showed that the niceties so essential to perfect’ playing 
had not been attended to at the rehearsals. We shall review the Philhar- 
monic season in our next. 





Bram. 


The late melancholy occurrences have thrown a gloom over theatrical 
affuirs, that it will take some time to overcome. Deeply as we regret the 
lamentable results, necessary for the preservation of law and order, we 
cannot but also deplore that the Drama should have been desecrated by 
the misguided passions of evil disposed minds. We can conceive few 
causes more destructive to the intellectual improvement of any country 
than an attempt to regulate questions of art by a standard of nationality. 
It would interpose a barrier to all progress. It would fetter the press, 
and destroy every attempt to introduce a healthy impartial tone of criti- 
cism. It is perhaps fortunate for America, in her infancy of art, that the 
more intelligent portion of the community do not participate in the feel- 
ings on this subject held by a narrow-minded clique of her citizens. We 
have no doubt that the highest order of foreign talent will continue to be 
welcomed and cherished in this country with the same generous and lib- 
eral spirit as heretofore; aud are assured that no nationality of feeling 
will be allowed to operate against the sustaining here of high artistic 
merit, from whatever part of the world it may derive its origin. 
Broapway THratre.—The management of this house have fallen back 
upon the long attractive Monte Cristo, with tolerable success. We un- 
derstand that an engagement has been effected with the Monplaisir 
troupe, and that a new Ballét called “ La Clochetée,” is in the course of 
preparation. 

Bowery Tueatre—The Legitimate Drama has actually taken up its 
apparently stable quarters at this house. Mr. Hamblin is exhibiting a 
praiseworthy energy in his management, that is deserving of much praise. 
He is not only throwing the weight of his own talents and the powers of 
Mrs. Shaw into the pieces played, but he has added to the strength o! his 
stock company Mr. Ryder and Mr. Bass, who together with the sterling 
Gilbert, the talented Miss M. Taylor, and the other respectable members. 
of the Bowery company, present an aggregaie force of talent capable of 
giving effect to the strongest plays in our language. The revival of the 
preseut week has been King John, with the costumes aud decorations used 
by the Keans in their famous production of this play at the Park. 

The raising of the prices to the dress circle and to the pit bas produced 
a very salutary effect on the orderly character of the audiences, and we 
trust lo see a succession of Shakspearian revivals here, similar iu excel- 
lence to “King John.” We should think “Henry the Vilith" would prove 
attractive. 

Burton's Tueatre.—The present week has been occupied with repe- 
titions of the admirably-played ‘“ Breach of Promise,” « The Toodles, 
and an occasional repetition of ‘* Her Nanny.” To night Mr. Brougham 
takes his benefit, when ‘*‘ Dombey & Son,” and a new farce called * The 
Wigwam,” are to be produced. On Monday Buckstone's popular piece, 
*“ The Pet of the Petticoats,” is to be revived, with all Barnett’s or iginal 
music. 





Mr. Fremine’s Reapines oF SHAKSAEARE.—This very talented young 
American tragedian wiil commence a series of Dramatic Readings on 
Monday next, at the Stuyvesant [nstitute, beginning with Hamlet. Mr. 
Fleming is well known in New York as a pains taking apd meritorious 
actor. He brings the experience of a long professional practice to his 





Quartette “ Soffriva nel Pianto,” Donizetti, irom the opera of “ Lucia di 


task, and is therefore entitled to consideration. 
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Kavanaon,a Tate. By H. W. Longfellow. Boston. 1849. Ticknor & Co. 
—Happy conceits aud quaint fancies, good taste, good feeling, and an 
ear generally attuned to harmony, have enabled Mr. Longfellow to place 
some short lyrics before the public, that have immediately been taken 
into universal favour, and will deservedly hold their ground. In the 
mines of thought he picks up gems of value, polishes them carefully, and 
sets them gracefully: their worth is at once recognised, aud his own re- 
putation is made. Nor is a reputation of this sort to be estimated by the 
comparative ease with which it is at times acquired. It happens not un- 
frequently that the author of a successful ede lives more on the tongues 
and in the memories of men, than one who has devoted genius and toil to 
the preduction of an elaborate work. The merits of the latter are ap- 
preciated by the discerning few, and echoed perchance by the popular 
voice; but the vigour, point, or beauty of the former is felt and cherished 
by the many. We may talk of Campbell as the author of the “ Pleasures 
of Hope,” but we think of him in connection with “ Hohenlinden,” the, 
« Battle of the Baltic,” and the “ Last Man.” 

The writer under notice, as has been already observed, enjoys a high 
repute—mainly owing to some felicitous pieces. Those who expect to 
derive a corresponding pleasure from this newly published book will 
probably be disappointed. “ Kavanagh,” is called a tale; but it has few 
incidents of novel or attractive character. It has its dramatis persone, but 
they seem like old acquaintances in new clothes. “ Mr. Churchill,” the 
schoolmaster by destiny and the poet by nature, is scarcely a creation. 
We have had him again and again, though Mr. Longfellow most cleverly 
portrays him. So with the clergyman “Kavanagh,” who gives his name to 
the book. Meek, scholastic, amiable, reprobating dreamy idleness, but 
dreaming away life himself, conning over a reformation of his parish, 
and then wandering off on a three years’ tour to Italy and the East, with his 
young bride—we have surely met with Mr. Kavanagh elsewhere. The 
tale in short lacks interest, the men and women lack originality. 

The scene is laid in a New England village—so we are told, for we 
find nothing essentially characteristic in its habits or appearance. An 
old divine is dismissed by his congregation for being too worldly. 
He is succeeded by Kavanagh, who born to good ‘estate, refined, roman- 
tic, sensitive, and handsome, abjures Roman Catholicism in which he is 
educated, becomes a Protestant clergyman, turns the maidens’ hearts iu 
the village, is loved by two bosom friends, merries one, and unintention- 
ally and innocently is partly the cause of the other's early death—this 
latter, be it observed, being in feeble health, and of delicate organiza- 
tion and temperament. This is all. Mr. Churchill the village school- 
master, with his yearning after literary fame, his dilatory habits, his 
strong sense and feeble resolves, comes before us at the commencement 
of the volume and leaves us at the end, still toiling, dreaming, aspiring, 
but performing only his routine task. 

This is very slight material for a book, and i: Mr. Longfellow were not 
a man of talent, so flimsy a subject would scarcely be worth notice. 
But strang upon this slender thread we meet with pearls of price; and 
having given the impression that, as a whole, Kavanagh will not raise its 
author's reputation, we shall present a few “little bits” picked up here 
and there in its pages, that we think are well worth preserving. On the 
very first page, we have a striking thought, and an application of it worth 
the noting. 


Great men stand like solitary towers in the city of God, and secret passages 
running deep beneath external nature give their thoughts intercourse with higher 
intelligences, which strengthens and consoles them, and of which the labourers on 
the surface do not even dream! 

Some such thought as this was floating vaguely through the brain of Mr. Church- 
ill, as he closed his school]-house door behind him ; and ifin any degree he applied 
it to himself, it may perhaps be pardoned in a dreamy, poetic man like him ; for 
we judge ourselves o what we feel capable of doing, while others judge us by 
what we have already done. 

The schoo!master thought himself destined to astonish the world with 
a romance; but he never could hit upon the right moment for commenc- 
ing it. 

In the night, Mr. Churchill had a singulardream. He thought himself in school 
where he was reading Latinto his pupils. Suddenly all the genitive cases of the 
first declension began to make faces athim, and to laugh immoderately ; and when 
he tried to lay hold of them, they jumped down into the ablative, and the circum- 
flex accent assumed the form of a great moustache. Then the litle village school- 
house was transformed into a vast and endless school-house of the world, stretch- 
ing forward, form after form, through all the generations of coming time; and on all 
the forms sat young men and old, reading and transcribing his Romance, which 
now inhis dream was completed, and smiling and passing it onward from one to 
another, till atlast the clock on the corner struck twelve, and the weights ran down 
with a strange, angry whirr, and the school broke up ; and the school-master awoke 
to find this vision of fame only a dream, out of which his alarm-clock had aroused 
him at an untimely hour. 


Mr. Pendexter, the clergyman who is warned off, preaches his farewell 
sermon, and 


concluded by thanking those ladies who had presented him with a black silk 

own, and had been kind to his wife during her long illness ;—by apologizing for 
coving neglected his own business, which was to study and preach, in order to at- 
tend to that of the eae which was to supportits minister,—stating that his own 
short-comings had been owing to theirs, which had driven him into the fields in 
summer. 


The “help” in the house of the poor maiden who died is thus cleverly 
described after the manner of Dickens, of whom we have an occasional 
imitation, 


One other inmate the house had, and only one. This was Sally Manchester, 
or Miss SallyManchester, as she preferred to be called ; an excellent chamber. 
maid and a very bad cook, for she served in both capacities. She was, indeed,an 
extraurdinary woman, of large frame and masculine features ;—one of those who 
are born to work; and accept their inheritance of toil as ifit were play, and who 
consequently, in the language of domestic recommendations, are usually styled 
“a treasure, if you can get her.’’ A treasnre she was to this family ; for she did 
all the house-work, and in addition took care of the cow and the poultry,—oc- 
casionally venturing into the field of veterinary practice, and administering lamp- 
oil tothe cock, when she thought he crowed hoarsely. She had on her forehead 
what is sometimes denominated a *‘ widow’s peak,” —thaiis to say, her hair grew 
down to a point in the middle ; and on Sundays she appeared at church ina blue 
ers gown, with a large pink bow on what she called “the congregation side of 

er bonnet.” Her mind was strong, like her person; her disposition not sweet, 
but, as is sometimes said of apples by way of recommendation, a pleasant sour, 


The strong woman’s love affair is a short episode, but it is one of the 
best things inthe book. An itinerant dentist had played her false. His 
announcement of the jilting is richly comic. 


“ It is with pleasure, Miss Manchester, I sit down to write you afew lines. I 
esteem you as highly as ever, but Provid has d to order and direct my 
thoughts and affections to anether,—one in my own neighbourhood. It was rather 
unexpected to me. Mis. Manchester, I suppose you are well aware that we, as pro- 
fessed Christians, ought to be resigned to our lot in this world. May God assist 
you, so that we may be prepared to join the greatcompany in heaven Your answer 
would be very desirable. I respect your virtue and regard you as a friend. 

F ARTIN CHERRYFIELD. 

“P.S. The society is generally pretty good here, but the state of religion is 
quite low.” 

“That is a cruel letter, Sally,” said Alice, as she handed it backtoher. “But 
ue all have our troubles, That man is unworthy of you. Think no more about 

im. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Mrs. Archer, hearing the counsel given and the 
sobs with which it was received. “Sally, what is the matter 2” 

Sally made no answer ; but Alice said,— 

“ Mr. py] nye has fallen in love with somebody else,” 

* Is that all?’’ said Mrs. Archer, evidently relieved. ‘ She oughitto be ve 
glad of it. Why does she want to be married 2? She had much better stay with 
us ; particularly now that I am blind.” 

hen Sally heard this last word, she looked up in consternation. Ina moment 
she forgot her own grief to sympathize with Alice and her mother. She wanted 
todo a thousand things at once ;—to go here ; —to send there :—to get this and that, 
—and particularly to call all the doctors in the neighbourhood. Alice assured her 
| hee d beof no avail, though she finally consented that one should be sent 

Sally went in search of him. On her way, her thoughts reverted to herself ; 
and, to use her own phrase, ‘she curbed in like a stage-horse,” as she walked: 





Che Aion. 


home. Later inthe day, she assumed a decent composure, and requested that 
the man—sbe scorned to name him—might never again be mentioned in her hear- 
ing. Thus was her whole dreamof felicity swept away by the tide of fate, as 
the nest of a ground swallow by an inundation. It had been built too low to be 
secure 

Some women, after a burst of passionate tears, are soft, gentle, affectionate ; a warm 
and genial air succeedsthe rain. Others clear up cold, and are breezy, bleak, and 
dismal. Of the latter class was Sally Manchester. She became embittered against 
all men on account of one; and was often heard to say that she thought women 
were fools to be married, and that, for one, she would not marry any man, let him 
be who he might,—not she ! 


Mr. Longfellow seems to have a great horror of cant 
girl’s letter to her crony he makes her say, 


Billy Wilmerdings has been turned out of school for playing truant. He prom- 
ised his mother, if she would not whip him, he would experience religion. I am 
sure I wish he would ; for then he would stop looking at me through the hole in 
the top of his desk. 


Here are a few of the Schoolmaster’s detached thoughts. 


Morality without religion is only a kind of dead-reckoning,—an endeavour to find 
our place ona cloudy sea by measuring the distance we have to run, but without 
any observation of the heavenly bodies. 

any readers judge of the power of a book by the shock it gives their feelings,— 
as some savage tribes determine the power of muskets by their recoil ; that being 
considered best which fairly prostrates the purchaser 

The same object, seen from the three different poiuts of vicw,—the Past, the 
Present, andthe Future,—often exhibits three different faces to us; like those 
sign-boards over shop doors, which represent the face of a lion as we approach, of 
a man when we are in front, and of an ass when we have passed. 

In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme excellence is sim 

icity. ‘ 
, Critics are sentinels in the grand army of letters, stationed at the corners of 
newspapers and reviews, to challenge every new author. 

It is curious to note the old sea-margins of human thought! Each subsiding 
— reveals some new mystery ; we build where monsters used to hide them- 

selves. 


The following beautiful thoughts we find in one of Mr. Kavanagh’s 
sermons. If not altogether origival, they are happily put. 


IfSpring came but once in a century, instead of once a year, or burst forth with 
the sound of an earthquake, and notin silence, what wonder and expectation would 
there be in all hearts to behold the miraculous change ! 

But now the silent succession suggests nothing butnecessity. To most men, only 
the cessation of the miracle would be miraculous, and the perpetual exercise of 
God's power seems less wonderful than its withdrawal would be. We are like 
children who are astonished and delighted only by the second hand of the clock, 
not by the hour-hand. 


The only romantic incident in the book is a slight mistake made by a 
carrier pigeon, engaged in carrying billets between Alice Archer and 
Cecilia Vaughan, the heroine. Pursued by a king-fisher, the dove one 
day took refuge in Kavanagh’s study. Thinking it an omen, Kavanagh put 
round its neck acommunication for the fair Cecilia. The stupid bird 
carried it to Alice, who read it and thought it addressed to herself, before 
she observed the superscription. Poor soul! She fainted. 


On recovering her senses, her first act was one of heroism. She sealed the note 
attached it to the neck of the pigeon, snd sent the messenger rejoicing on his jour- 
ney. Then her feelings had way, and she wept long om bitterly. Then, with a 
desperate calmness, she reproved her own weakness and selfishness, and felt that 
she ought to rejoice in the happiness of her friend, and sacrifice her affections, 
even her life, to her. Herheartexculpated Kavanagh from all blame. He had 
not deluded her : she had deluded herself. She alone was in fault ; andin deep 
humiliation, with wounded pride and wounded love, and utter self abasement, she 
bowed her head and prayed for consolation and fortitude. 
One consolation she already had. The secret was her own. She had not re- 
vealed it even to Cecilia. Kavanagh did not suspect it. Public curiosity, public 
pity, she would not have to undergo. 
She was resigned. She made the heroic sacrifice of self, leaving her sorrow to 
the great physician, Time,—the nurse of care, the healer of all smarts, the soother 
and consoler ofall sorrows. And, thenceforward, she became unto Kavanagh 
— the moon is tothe sun, for ever following, for ever separated, for ever 
sa 
Asa traveller about to start upon his journey, resolved and yet irresolute, watches 
the clouds, and notes the struggle between the sunshine and the showers, and says, 
‘It willbe fair ; I will go,”—and again says, “ Ah, no, not yet; the rain is over,” 
—so at this same hour satCecilia Vaughan, resolved and yet irresolute, longing to 
depart upon the fair journey before her, and yet lingering on the paternal threshold 
as if she wished both to stay and to go, seeing the sky was not without its clouds, 
northe road without its dangers. 

It was a beautiful picture, as she sat there with sweet perplexity in her face, 
and above it an immortal radiance streaming from her brow. She was like Guer 
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observances. Sharing with all men of liberal minds an aspiration for the 
political regeneration of that Peninsula, he does not, shut his eyes to the 
difficulties in the way of its achievement. On the whole, this single vol- 
ume contains much useful and agreeable information, many sensible re- 
marks, and a very valuable series of biographical and incidental sketches. 


Davip CoprerrizLp tue YounGeEr. By Charles Dickens. New York. 
1849. J. Wiley. Forty-eight pages, being the first number of this new 
work, have been reprinted and issued here ; but unless there be 2 most 
marked improvement as it proceeds, it must be a partial failure, for we 
can scarcely light, so far, upon any signs of the genius and talent of Dick- 
ens. It may not be well to prejadge, though it is difficult to avoid so 
doing. The autobiographical plan is adopted, a very difficult one to fol- 
low with success. The characters are those of comparatively humble 
life, which is in the author's favour, since he is by no means at home 
when he flies at higher game. As for sketching the persons or the inci- 
dents, we really do not think they are worth the trouble. Every one 
will read and judge for themselves. Some perhaps will find more enter- 
tainment in number one than we have done, and critics may hit on some- 
thing to say about it. To us it is a complete puzzle, that we should have 
read four dozen pages by Charles Dickens, and discovered nothing worth 
aremark. Without his name on the title-page we should have consider- 
ed the author one of his many imitators, and but a poor one. 


Tue New Brunswick ALMANACK AND Register. Saint John. 1849. 
H. Chubb § Co. Itis late in the year to notice such a work as this ; 
but it has only recently found its way to our desk, and having been pre- 
pared under the superintendence of the Fredericton Atheneum, it de- 
serves a word of commendation. The Provincial chronology, that makes 
nearly every day in the year the anniversary of some event of importance 
to the Provinces, forms a curious and usefal record. 

Saarre’s Loypon Maca.ine, for April—Frank Fatrietex, No. 2. 
G. Virtue.—The former of these London publications is so good that we 
have trausferred a portion of its contents to our columns this day. The 
English magazines have so much deteriorated of late, that we are glad to 
have an opportunity of commending one. 

EpixsurcH Review, for April. L. Scott § Co—We rarely make ex- 
tracts from, or allusion to the re-published periodicals, of which this re- 
view forms one, for the reason that so large number of our readers have 
access themselves to the series. We must however commend this now 
before us, as possessed of extreme interest, especially in its miscella 
neous articles. 





Books ADVERTISED IN Lonpon.—Jolin Ruskin, the youthful author of 
“« Modern Painters,” known also as the “ Oxford Graduate,” is about to 
publish a new work with a fantastic title, “ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture.” Mr. Ruskin’s advocacy of the merits of modern artists has 
made him a man of note amongst writers on the Fine Arts. Dr. Bu- 
chanan of Glasgow announces “The Ten Years’ Conflict,” being the 
history of the disruption of the Church of Scotland. If ably executed, 
such a book will be acceptable. 








LONDON ART-UNION. 


Institutions for the distribution of works of Art have become so popu- 
lar on this Continent, that the following will be read with interest. 


The annual general meeting of the subscribers of the Art-Union of 
London was held on Tuesday, the 24th ult., in Drury-Lane Theatre, for 
the purpose of receiving the council’s report, and for the distribution of 
the amount subscribed tor the purchase of works of art for the year 1849. 
On the stage the chair and the apparatus for effecting the drawing of the 
prizes wus arranged. The attendance, especially of ladies, was numer- 
ous. The Duke of Cambridge was to have been the chairman on the oc- 





cino’s Sibyl, with the scroll of fate and the uplifted pen ; and the scroll! she held 
contained but three words,—three words that controlled the destiny of a man, and, 


were,— 

“Come to me !"’ 

The magic syllables breught Kavanagh to her side. The full soul issilent. Only 
the rising and falling tides rush murmuring through their channels. So sat the 
lovers, hand in hand ; 
speech ! 

Charming and touching is the following. 


The first snowcame. How beautiful it was, falling so silently, all night long, on 
the mountains, on the meadows, on the roofs of the living,on the graves of the 
dead! All white save the river, that marked its course by a winding black line 
across the landscape ; and the leafless trees, that against the leadensky now re- 
vealed more fully the wonderful beauty and intricacy of their branches ! 

W hat silence, too, came with the snow, and what seclusion! Every sound was 
muffled, every noise changed to something soft and musical. No more tramplin 
hoofs,—no more rattling wheels! Only the chiming sleigh-bells, beating as swift 
and merrily as the hearts of children. 

All day ‘ong. all night long, the snow fell onthe village and on the church-yard ; 
on the happy home of Cecilia Vaughan, on the lonely grave of Alice Archer ! Yes 
fur before the winter came she had gone to that ma where winternever comes. 
Her long domestic tragedy was ended. She was dead ; and with her had died 
her secret sorrow and her secret love. Kavanagh never knew what wealth of af- 
fection for him faded from the world when she departed ; Cecilia never knew 
what fidelity of friendship, what delicate regard, what gentle magnanimity, what 
angelic patience had gone with her into the grave ; Mr. Churchill never knew, that, 
while he was exploring the Past for records of obscure and unknown martyrs, in his 
own village. near his own door, before his own eyes, une of that silent sisterhood 
had passed away into oblivion unnoticed and unknown. 


Nor should this little gem of description pass unnoticed. 
cious would the furled sails have been in a stanza. 


The winter did not pass without its peculiar delights and recreations. The sing- 
ing of the great wood fires: the blowing of the wind over the chimney-tops, as if 
they were organ pipes ; the splendour of the spotless snow : the purple wall built 
round the horizon at sunset ; the sea-suggesting pines, with the moan of the bil- 
lows in their branches, on which the snows were furled like sails; the northern 
lights ; the stars of steel ; the transcendent moonlight, and the lovely shadows of 
the leafless trees uponthe snow ;—these things did not pass unnoticed nor unre- 
-* Every one of them made its record upon the heart of Mr. Chnr- 
chill. 


After an absence of three years— 


Kavanagh found Mr. Churchill precisely where he left him. He had not advan- 
ced one step,—not one. The same dreams,the same longings, the same aspira- 
tions, the same indecision. A thousand things had been planned, and none com- 
pleted. His imagination seemed still to exhaust itselfin running, before it tried 
to leap the ditch. While he mused, the fire burned in other brains. Other hands 
wrote the books he dreamed about. He freely used his good ideas in conversa- 
tion, and in letters ; and they were straightway wrought into the texture of other 
men’s books, and so lust to him for ever. His work on Obscure Martyrs was an- 
ticipated by Mr Hathaway, who, catching the idea from him, wrote and published 
a series of papers on Unknown Saints. before Mr. Churchill had fairly arranged 
his materials. Before he had written a chapter of his great Romance, another 
friend and novelist had published one on the same subject. 

Poor Mr. Churchill ! So far as fame and external success were concerned. his 
life certainly was a failure. He was, perhaps, too deeply freighted, too much 
laden by the head, to ride the waves gracefully. Every sea broke over him,—he 
was half the time under water ! 

Allhis defects and mortifications he attributed to the outward circumstances of 
his life, the exigencies ofhis profession, the accidents of chance. But, in reality, 
they lay muchdeeperthan this. They were within himself. He wanted the all- 
controlling, all-subduing will. He wanted the fixed purpose that sways and bends 
all circumstances to its uses, as the wind bends the reeds and rushes beneath it. 


Thus it will be seen that we like well many scraps from this little vol- 
ume, though we should prefer them ina different setting. 


Tue Genius or Iraty. By the Rev. Robert Turnbull. New York. 
1849. G. P. Putnam. This is not a common work, nor one that is intend- 
ed asa “hand-book” for tourists. Though the reader is indebted for 
much of its contents to the author's personal observations in the land of 
which he treats, it does not consist altogether, or in the main, of the 
rambling, desultory notes of a traveller. The result of extensive ac- 
quaintance with Italian literature is manifest on every page, the extracts 
from it being numerous, selected with much judgment, and given through 
the medium of the best translations. The social life, and the political 
relations and prospects of Italy are prominent themes with Mr. Turn- 


How deli- 





This state of haughty and offended pride continued for some hours after her return 





bull; whilst he touches also at length upon its priesthood and religious 


casion, but was prevented by indisposition ; while Lord Monteagle, who 
| had promised to preside in the absence of his Royal Highness, was de- 


by their soft impulsion, directed for evermore the currentof his thoughts. They | tained by business at the House ot Lords ; in consequence, Mr. Sergeant 


| Thompson, a member of the council, undertook to act as chairman. The 
Secretary read the report, of which the following is an abstract. 
“ In commencing this report, the 13th which the Council have had the pleasure 


but for a long time neither spake,—neither had need of | to make, they consider it their duty to state the substance and issue of the renewed 


correspondence with the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade since 
the date of the last report. It will be remembered that at the general meeting in 
1848 the question between the Board of Trade and the Council was--whether 
the Council should select the prizes for the prizeholders, or the prizeholders select 
them for themselves, in accordance with the characteristic and foundation law of 
the association, recognized by act of Parliament and confirmed by the Royal Char- 
ter, and that the Council, eorengpaned by the unanimous opinion of the meeting 
had determined to omit no effort to maintain for the prizeholders this right of 
choice. In the month of May following a meeting was called by the Institute 
of Fine Arts, and a memorial to the Board of Trade, setting forth their op*nion 
that “ if the prizes were to be chosen by a committee instead of each prizeholder 
being atliberty to select for himself, the society would be virtually estroyed,” 
was unanimously agreed to. This was afterwards signed by more than 300 artists 
including 24 Royal academicians, and was taken up by a deputation representing 
the Royal Academy, the Institute of the Fine Arts, the old and new Water Colour 
Societies, aud the Association for Promoting the Free Exhibition of Modern Art. 
The Incorporated Society of British Artists had previously, by a separate memo- 
rial and deputation, addressed the board to the same effect. Iu July the council 
were informed, by accmmunication from Sir Denis Le Marchant, that their Lord- 
ships proposed to withdraw for the present their requisition that the prizes should 
be selected by acommittee, “andto postpone the question to another year ;’’ but 
that they should require that so long, as the right of selection remained absolutel 
with the prizeholders, they should be allowed to exercise it freely, by such an 7 
teration in the laws as would enable them to give commissions to artists or of pur- 
chasing any works excepting portraits, being the productions of a living artist and 
in his possession at the time the selection was made, instead of being confined, 
as now, to the public exhibitions of the year; and that the board coul only con- 
sent to withdraw the regulations previously forwarded, on the understanding that 
such freedom would be secured. The Council required little consideration to ar- 
rive ata conviction of the inexpediency and destructive tendency of the proposed 
alterations, and a letter was accordingly addressed to the Board ef Trade, setting 
forth their objections. Soon afterwards a deputation of the Council had an in- 
terview with Lord Granville at the Privy Council office, further to explain the 

rounds of objection, and the result was in January last, a letter from Denis Le 
Rdkes whicli, aiter reiterating the opinion of the board, that either of the courses 
which they had suggested (opposite enough, it must be confessed) would be pre- 
ferable to the present system, concluded thus :—* Their Lordships, however, are 
reluctant, at least at present, to urge their views against the strongly expressed 
and deliberate sentiments of the committee of the London Art Union, with whom 
they have been all along most anxious to co-operate. They have, therefore, di- 
rected me to inform yon that they shall not now insist upon their proposal, but it 
must be distinetly understood that they do not relinquish the right of subsequently 
requiring these, or any other amendments, in the existing system, as circumstan- 
ces may appear to them to render expedient. This, then,is the position of the 
matter at present, and here, it is to be hoped, it will be allowed to rest. 

Turning now to the financial position of the society, the council have to report 
that the total amount subscribed for the current year is £10,39117s. Whenthe 
council say that the revenue of the Art Union of Cates has suffered, it is simply 
stating that this society is not an exception amongst its contemporaries. Other 
causes have probably aided in producing the diminution—the check which was 
given last year, and the lessening of zeal on the part of some of the numerous 
voluntary and unpaid coadjutors, to whose continued exertions for several years 
the society owe so much. It is satisfactory for the counsel to know that no share 
in the diminution of subscribers can be attributed either to the character of the 
engraving and illustrated work, obtained by each subscriber of the past year, or to 
dee in issuingthem. The “Prisoner of Gisors,” and the “ Allegro and Pense- 
roso’’ of Milton, which have been distributed, have elicited none but gratifying 
expressions. It may be mentioned as a a striking illustration of the result of as- 
sociation, that 6s. 3d. or each subscriber’s guinea sufficed to produce these works 
—works which, if published in the ordinary way, could not have been purchased 
tor the whole amount of the subscription; and that, after paying for ha strating 
and printing the report, printing almanacs and prospectuses, the cost of the gene- 
ral meeting and the exhibition of prizes, a proportion of the cost of the charter, 
the reserve of 2 1-2 per cent to provide a gallery hereafter, and the expenses of 
carrying on the large operations of the society—half the total amount subscribed 
was distributed in the shape of prizes at the annual meeting, and in which distri- 
bution every member had of course one or more chances. With the funds then 
allotted 137 works of art were purchased from the various public collections, 
and were exhibited in the Suffolk-street Gallery by the kind permission of the So- 
ciety of British Artists. The exhibition was open for four weeks, and was vis- 
ited, as heretofore, by an immense number of persons without any accident or 
injury. 

‘The engraving for the present year “ Sabrina,” by Mr. Lightfoot, from the 
painting by Mr. Frost, A.R.A., is ready for electrotyping. In addition to an im- 
pression of this each subscriber will receive an engraving, after a design in basso 
relievo, by Mr. J. Hancock, “ Christ entering Jerusalem,” submitted in competi- 
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tion for a premium of £100, offered by the Council for the best design in basso 
relievo forthis purpose. In reply to the advertisement of this pr ium 25 desig 
were sent in, several of them having great merit, To oneof these, “the Death 
of Boadicea,” by Mr. Armated, the Council awarded an honorary premium, and 
have arranged to produce a certainnumber of copies of it in bronze, by the electro- 
type process, to be distributed hereafter as prizes. Copies of the prize design in 
bronze will also be made. The satisfaction with which the illustrations of Milton 
have been received has led the Council to determine on producing a similar volume 
for the aubscribers of the ensuing year. The poem selected is Goldsmith’s ‘“Travel- 
ler,’ which will be illustrated by 30 engravings on wood. Messrs. Richard Ans 
dell, J. Absolon, E. Corbould, Frederick Taylor, W. D. Frost, A.R.A., John Gil- 
bert, F. Goodall, R. Huskisson, W. L. Leitch, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., E. H. 
Wehnert, E. M. Ward, A.R.A., J. D. Harding, G. Dodgson, F. W. Topham, E. 
Duncan, E. Armitage, and Thomas Webster, RA. have already accepted commis- 
sions for the drawings. The engraving of ‘ The Crucifixion,’ by Mr. W. Finden, 
after Hilton, is advancing towards completion. Messrs. Bacon, Edward Goodall, 
and Shenton, are making progress respectively with “ The Burialof Harold 
(after Mr. F. R. Pickersgill) ; ** The Irish Piper,” (after Mr. F. Goodal) ; and 
“ Richard Cur de Lion forgiving Bertrand de Gourdon” (after Mr. John Cross). 
In additiun tu these, which as mentioned in the last report, are being engraved on 
steel, as an experimenton the practicability of ceasing to electrotype the same plate 
for all the subscribers, the Council have placed ‘“ The Villa of Lucullus,” by Mr. 
Leitch, in the hands of Mr. Willmore, to be engraved for the society, Each subscri- 
ber of the ensuing year will be entitled tu obtain an impression of une of these engrav- 
ings—the particular print which each will receive being decided by lot, Statuet- 
tes in porcelain of “ The Dancing Girl reposing,” allotted last year, are in the course 
of completion, and will shortly be distributed to the prizeholders entitled to them. 
The engraving of “ Queen Philippa interceding for the lives of the Burgesses of 
Calais,” by Mr. H. Robinson, after Mr. Selous. is in progress. It is proposed to 
allot to-day the right to 300 proofimprersions of this work. The bust of Her Ma- 
jeaty the Queen, in bronze, after Chantrey, being coveted by many of the sub- 
scribers, it is proposed that 20 additional copies of it shall be distributed to-day, as 
prizes. The greater number of those allotted last year are in the hands of their 
respective owners. The figure of “ Thalia,” in cast-iron, already mentioned on 
several occasions, is now so near completion that the members to whom it was al- 
lotted may expect to obtain it forthwith. The reverse of the “Wren” medal has 
been completed by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, and the die is now being hardened to 
supply the necessary number of impressions. The medals commemorative of Ho- 

arth allotted at the last meeting have been delivered to those entitled to receive 
} he The Flaxman medal, allotted some time since, and delayed by circum- 
stances whieh the Council were unable to control, has been undertaken by Mr. W, 
Wyon, R.A. It has been already stated that prizeholders entitled to this medal, 
who may prefer to obtain at once either of the medals published by the society in 
lieu of it, are at liberty to doso. Dies fora medal, in honour of Inigo Jones, are in 
the course of execution by Mr. C. F, Carter ; 30 impressions of this in silver will 
be allotted to-day. 





“ The reserved fund now amounts to the sum of..... eestenee « £3,40 1 5 
“ The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditure :— 
AsnoORh OF AURIOTIEIIEE wa 00060 0s0cdicrcepeccetorqasce titan £10,391 17 0 








Set apart for purchases of pictures, busts, statutes, medals, proof 





Ce Ne ee eae 4,158 0 0 
Cost ef engravings of the year................ ander eede-sen 3,372 9 9 
Expenses and reserve of 2} per cent..............-220-0- 2,861 0 10 

£10,391 17 0 


‘The sum set apart for the purchase of works of art by the 
prize-holders themselves (:3,205/.) will be thus allotted :-— 





16 works, at.......... £10 each. § WETS, OS... ccc0rsee £60 each 

BBs acdccotcccsoc 15 Or =o ceeveces ecoe. 70 

a 20. seasses é wate 20 6. ovesessamnane 80 

et Pe ee 25 S St", .sevndebesé 100 
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“ To these are to be added— 

‘ 20 bronzes of ‘ The Queen ;’ 

“50 statutes of ‘ Narcissus,’ after Gibson; 

“300 ye vd impressions, ‘ Queen Philippa interceding far the Lives of the Bur- 
gesses of Calais ;’ 

“300 lithographs of ‘ St. Cecilia,’ by Mr. Maguire, after Mr. Teaniel; and 

- 30 medals, commemorative of ‘ Inigo Jones,’ making in the whole 791 prizes 
of art. 

“The total sum appropriated to the purchase and production of works of art, 
including the estimated cost of the engravings, is, £7,530 9s. 2d.’” 

On motion of Mr. Rannie, seconded by Mr. Harrison the report was 
adopted. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, expressed his conviction that the 
association was not known throughout the country, and said that for the 
removal of this difficulty the subscribers should exert themselves. He 
looked upon the association not only as a means of educating the public 
taste, but in respect of the encouragement and support which it afforded 
to art and artists as a solid aud useful charity, and he trusted that it 
wonld soon be restored to its former prosperity. 


Jenny Lind to the stage that the 26th April will be henceforth celebrated 
in the operatic annalsof England. It will also be remembered as the an- 
niversary of the début of one, who, if we are not very much mistaken, is 
destined, at no distant period, to take ais station as the first tenor of the 
Italian stage, Signor Ca!zolari, who was the Elvino of the evening. Since 
the début of Rubini, we have had no tenor who has at once taken bis place 
so indisputably in the front rank as has Signor Calzolari. Calzolariis a 
young man, exceedingly good looking, with a good stage figure, and a 
voice such as few tenors possess, with all the sweetness and purity of 
Gardoni or Mario, with all the flexibility of Rubini, and he has greater 
power than either, and the purity and sweetness of the tone is not at all 
diminished by the exercise of that power. The compass of his voice 
must be very great, for he sang the whole of the music of Elvino without 
having apparently reached the compass of his register, either in the up- 
per or lower tones. His falsetto if falsetto it can be called, is very beau- 
tiful—we say, if falsetto it can be called, because, unlike the generality of 
tenors, his is a perfect voice, and rises so fairly note by note, that it is al- 
most impossible to discover where the chest notes end and the head notes 
begin; above all things, we admire in Signor Calzolari, his exceeding re- 
verence for his author; he sings the music as it is written, doing his best 
to develope the beauties of his author, even to the total abnegation of self. 
We have never heard the “ Tatto sciolto” more deliciously given—not 
even by Rabini, and the * Ah! perche” was a perfect triumph of expres- 
sion, sweetness, and of execution, and was rewarded with a rapturous 
encore. The Elvino of Signor Calzolari is superior to that of either Gar- 
donior Mario, and we cordially congratulate Mr. Lumley on having se- 
cured his services. He was called for at the conclusion of the opera, and 
was led on by Jenny Lind. Belletti was the Count Rodolpho, the best 
Count that we have seen of late years. The “ Vi rarviso” was splendidly 
rendered. The opera of the Sonnambula has never been so strongly cast 
or so perfectly represented as a whole in this country as it was last even- 
ing at her Majesty's Theatre. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Duchess of Kent honoured the 
performance with their presence, whilst the house was thronged with the 
élite ot rank and fashion,” 

The Times of the 27th ult. thus speaks of her triumphant reception :— 

“The scene presented in the Haymarket yesterday evening on the 
opening of the Opera doors was fully equal to that of the 4th of May, 
1847, when Mademoiselle Jenny Lind hrst made her debit in London. 
Anxious groups were similarly placed about the Colonnade watching the 
arrival of the long striug of carriages, aud the visit of Her Majesty to the 
theatre increased, if possible the general excitement. 

Immediately the doors were opened the pit and gallery were crammed 
to suffocation. The stalls and boxes were more gradually, but not less 
steadily, filled, and before the curtain rose the whole theatre was occu- 
pied. The reception of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, the shouts of ap- 
plause which arose on every side, and the waving of handkerchiefs, were 
an indication that the enthusiasm which has held the public for two sea- 
sons is still in tull force. The belief that Mademoiselle Lind had retired 
trom the stage, and intended to sing in cuncerts only, which, after all, 
are but a frigid recreation as far as the haditués of the opera are concern- 
ed, gave the significance of a débwt to the reappearance last night. There 
was something like the delight which is felt at the recovery of a 
lost child in the greeting with which the public received Mademoiselle 
Lind. 

And she came back to them in the fullest possession of those qualities 
which have made her immense reputation. There is no occasion to di- 
late on her performance of Amina in La Sonnambuia, for if there is any 
one character in her repertoire which has lived in the memory of the 
London public that is the part. But last night it seemed as if her voice 
had even improved, and as if she had acquired a more perfect command 
over her resources. Those high notes, so unrivalled in sweetness, and 
admitting the finest attenuation without losing a particle of their value, 
seemed to vibrate through the house with a clearness hitherto unknown. 
The sotéo voce shake, which was always her favourite expedient, appeared 
more delicate than ever, and excited the old applause. In her ornaments 
she displayed new means of effect, and surprised her audience by the fa- 
cility and brilliancy of her execution. Her acting was marked by that 
perfect identity with the character she represents which has always ren- 
dered her Amina one of the most remarkable impersonations on the 
stage. Her simplicity as the happy village girl, her manner, half delight- 
ed, half terrified, when she is rather pleased by the compliments of the 
Count, and at the same time frightened that they should arouse the jeal- 
ousy of Elvino, and her deep distress when loaded with the weight of an 
imaginary guilt, are as forcibly delineated as ever.” 











The Rev. Mr. Blaithwaite here rose, and said, that no satisfactory 
reason had been assigned for the decline iu the subscriptions of the asso- 
ciation. He attributed it to the inferior manner in which the prints 
recently issued had been engraved. He referred particularly to “the 
Convaiescent,’’ which had been executed in such a manner that he 
looked upon the money spent on it as entirely thrown away. [Cheers.] 

The Chairman concurred in the censure which had been passed on the 
“‘Convalescent,’’ but that had arisen from the illness of the artist to 
whose hands it had been intrusted. The Council was, therefore, not to 
be blamed for it, and the thing being passed, he appealed confidently to 
what had since been done, and especiuily to the illustrations of Milton’s 
“Ti Penseroso,” as proving that the works produced by the Art-Union 
had not deteriorated in quality. 


CARLYLE ON IRELAND AND SIR R. PEEL 


The following eloquent gibberish. a perfect sample of its author’s style 
of thought and language, appeared in the London Spectator of the 14th ult. 
Annexed to it was this note by the Editor. 

“The reader will not have needed the initial “C.” to identify the an- 
thor, whose signature is stamped on every line of this contribution. We 
wou!d only point to a remarkable conjunction of circumstances in regard 
to its subject. Not only does it present the most recluse of our philoso- 
phers coming forward to bear the testimony of perennial history in aid 
of the most practical statesman of our day, bat it presents the biographer 





Mr. Hurlstone then moved, and Mr. Mason seconded a vote of thanks 
to the Council, which was carried unanimously. 

After a similar vote of thanks to Mr. Godson and Mr. Peacock, 
the honorary secretaries of the association, the drawing of prizes 
commenced. 

By the above report it will be seen that in number of subscribers and 
amount received, the American Art-Union last year went far ahead of the 
London Art.Union during the year just expired. The former gathered 
about $85,000 trom its 16,475 subscribers, the latter about $50,000 from 
its 10,000. We commend to the notice of those most interested the vee 
rious details given above. 





JENNY LIND. 


{n spite of war and rumours of war, and the generally unsettled state of 
public affairs, the London lovers of music and patrons of the Italian Opera 
are kept in perpetual excitement. The gentle Swede is not yet married, 
nor has she disappeared from the stage. On the latter subject she has 
changed her mind—possibly on the former, though we do not pretend to 
be informed. At any rate, she re-appeared at the Queen’s Theatre on 
Thursday the 26th ult., giving rise tc such a furore as is rarely witnessed. 
The event is thus described in a London paper of the following day. 


_ ‘* Any one who had chanced to pass up the Haymarket yesterday even- 
ing, between five and six, would have at once perceived that Jenny Lind 
had returned to the stage. Nothing short of such an occurrence could 
have assembled, at that early hour, such crowds of seekers for admission 
at the pit and gallery doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre. There were at that 
time-—that is to say, nearly two hours before the time fixed for opening 
the doors—at least twice as many persons assembled as the pit and gal- 
lery could accommodate. The crowd continued to increase every minute, 
until the time fixed for the opening of the doors, and then the crush—we 
remember the crush on the memorable 4t! May, 1847, when Jenny made 
her début in the character of Alice; we remember the many subsequent 
crushes on every Jenny Lind night for the last two seasons, but never 
have we experienced such a crush as that of last night. The Sonnambula 
was the opera chosen for the occasion, and when Jenny Lind appeared as 
Amina, looking the simple, artless, warm-hearted country maiden, as she 
alone can look it, the whole house “ rose’ at her, as Kean was wont to 
say ; never was there such a—reception is not the word, it was the cor- 
dial meeting of friends rather than a dramatic reception ;—such a warm- 
hearted welcome—such a burst of almost affectionate enthusiasm as that 
with which she was greeted. She seemed deeply affected, and her lips 
moved tremulously as though to give expression to her acknowledgments. 
To dilate upon her performance of Amina would be, indeed, “ to gild re- 
fined gold.” She is far and away the very best Amiua that has ever ap- 
peared, and Amina is one of the very best of her characters, and the cha- 
racter she has most frequently repeated in this country, and never did she 
surpass, we doubt whether she ever equalled, her performance of last 
evening. The scene with the Count wasa charming piece of rustic co- 
quetry, a most fascinating mixture of simplicity and timidity, and the 
concluding scenes were masterpieces of pathos. She was in excellent 
voice, and sung the music deliciously. The finale was a glorious triumph; 
she seemed to revel in her daring flights, and to create difficulties only to 
show how easily she could overcome them. She was called for at the 
conclusionof the first act, a compliment richly merited by the exquisitely 
beautifal manner in which she had rendered the sonnambulist scene, and 
three times at the conclusion of the opera, when she was again greeted 


with the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and bouquets & foison were 





and vindicator of Cromwell concurring with the tour quarters of [reland 
in bailing the dawn of statesmanship after the dark age of that unhappy 
island. England and Ireland, Ulster and Munster. O'Connell and Crom- 
well, the House of Commons and the Hero-worshipper, are in conjunc- 
tion in the House of Peel! Is itan omen? does the Member for Tam- 
worth act under a spell ?” 


Carlyle’s article runs thus :— 


Sir Robert Peel’s two speeches on the state of Ireland may be regarded 
as the most important occurrence of this session, or indeed of many past 
sessions. Not for their qualities as speeches; on that side, though very 
excellent on that too, they are very indifferent to us; ingenious words 
which do not spring from any earnest meaning, and are not to end in auy 
action, being of all human products the plentifullest at present, and the 
most worthless,—not to say (as we might) far worse than worthless, posi- 
tively noxious, unwholesome in a high degree to every human virtue, 
and fast becoming a mere offence and affliction to all serious persons. 
But as a foreshadow of coming facts for Ireland, these words, of such a 
man, are of moment to every British citizen ; and to the considerable 
class of British citizens who, this long while past, look with despair on 
the red-tape doctrines and imbecile performances alone prevalent in offi- 
cial quarters as to this affair, they come like a prophecy of better things, 
inex pressibly cheering. 

For it is a fact, however little it may be surmised in Downing-Street at 
present, that a new condition of affairs has arrived for Ireland and us: 
that an old condition of attairs has, as it right well deserved to do, fallen 
irretrievably dead,—lies there, by due course of nature, prostrate in ruin, 
inanition, and starvation; from which it will never rise alive, and in 
which no official galvanism (with rates in-aid, and grants of ten millions, 
and grants of the twentieth part of one million)can prolong much further 
its hideous counterfeit of life. Some honour to the statesman,—great 
and peculiar honour, such as his contemporaries cannot any of them 
claim,—who admits this fact; accepts it in its alarming undeniable mag- 
nitude; and is prepared to deal with it, to rally the valour and intelli. 
gence of the British nation against it! This we account important news. 
A man in high position, more acquainted with officialities and all their 
intricacies and details than any other man, and whose words are liable to 
be demanded of him as deeds, informs us that the time for paltering 
with Ireland, by palliatives, by makeshitts, and rouiine tinkerages, is 
past: that we must quit the region of commonplace officialities altogeth- 
er in regard to Ireland; strip ourselves bare of those frightful long-accu- 
taulated cobwebberies, and coils of red-tape, which tie us up hand and 
foot, and shut out the light of day from us;—that we must front this 
Irish monster with real human faculty, if we have such; look into him 
eye to eye, practically grapple with him strength to strength, and either 
conquer him or else be devoured by him. 

To that alternative, Sir Robert cautiously but distinctly intimates, we 
have now come. Vain to think of palliating this Irish monster, intimates 
Sir Robert; vain to try feeding him by Indian meal, or rates-in-aid; he 
will notfeed, he has a stomach like the grave, the whole world cannot 
feed him! Besides, in sad truth, why feed him; what is the use of him 
when fed? Sir Robert does not ask this latter question; but tragic fact, 
in the hearts of all men that have humanity, and do reverence the awful 
being of man,—very loudly asks it. This miserable monster, unless he 
can radically change himself and become a new creature, ought to wish 
to die. in sad earnest it is so. Brutalities, like Irish society as founded 


on the late potato, or on the present Downing-Street tinkerage and rate- 
in-aid, ought not to be allowed to live under the title of human. In the 
same of Adam’s united posterity, and fur the honour of the family, they 
are called to become new creatures, uuspeakably improved in various 
essential respects, or else to die, and disgrace the light no longer! Alive, 
by Indian meal or the regenerated potato, no human heart could wish 





showered on her. But it is not alone as the anniversary of return of the 


this Irish monster. Let him become an unspeakably improved monster : 
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let him at least learn to feed himself, be taught to feed himself, which ig 
the primary stage of all improvement, and first renders improvement 
possible ;—let him become human instead of brutal, or else die. The uni- 
verse, if he could hear its eternal admonition, perpetually solicits him to 
do the one or the other. The universe—the potato being dead—has now 
happily brought it so far that he must do the one or the other! For which 
stern mercy all pious men, and good citizens of this world, are bound to 
be thankful. 
The condition of Ireland, we often enough hear, is frightful; and cer- 
tainly it is far from a charming condition to anybody just now. Itis in 
fact our English share of that “ General Bankruptcy of [mposture,” which 
the events of the last year all over Europe have very loudly announced, 
—somewhat unexpectedly to some. What the fall of Louis Philippe, 
and the street-barricades of Paris, have been to Europe, the ruin of the 
— has been tous. Frighttul enough; yet not without some conso- 
atory features. If “Imposture,” official routine, grimace, red-tape, 
and Parliamentary-eloquence, were really insolvent,—uuable to per 
form the tesk of guiding men, and able only to perform the scan- 
dalous make-believe of it,—the sooner that fact was rendered public, 
and put into the gazette, it will be the better and not the worse for all 
parties! The truly frightful element in the condition of Ireland, for a 
good while past, has been the official manner of dealing with its condi- 
tion. The official theory, so far as one could see, was that nothing spe- 
cially new had occurred in Ireland ; that Ireland had indeed lost the 
potato, but through the blessing of Heaven would perhaps get it again ; 
for the rest, that Ireland must be dealt with as heretofore,—kept from 
revolt by Attorney-Generals and armed police, and kept from starvation 
by Indian meal, (mingling the due modicum of soot or “ work-house 
test’”’ in it, to make it disgusting enough.) till once the potato returned, 
after which times would perhaps mend a little. This was the official 
theory, reduced to practice with great frankness, in a more or less mag- 
nificent manner, extending to tens of millions or to tens of thousands, ac- 
cording as the circumstances, as the Eng!ish nation’s strengih of purse 
and strength of faith (both rapidly declining, as was natural, in such an 
enterprise) weuld permit. 
To maintain 50,000 armed policemen, horse, foot, and artillery, for the 
tranquillizing of a sister island, which you had to keep alive with Indian 
meal at the same time, did seem rather anomalous to the English mind. 
The poor English mind has immense practice in anomalies, is a 
where quite used to anomalies, and is of thick-skinned nature withal ; 
nevertheless there are things a little strong for it,—and the thickest-skin- 
ned mind does feel money ezzing from its pocket. The finest peasantry 
in the world,—are they in sad truth to become a finest human pheasant- 
ry: teed all winter, regardless of expense, that in summer you may have 
the satisfaction, with your fifty thousand keepers, of shooting them? 
The world heretofore saw nowhere such gigantic sportsmanship! In 
fact, it has long been a thivg—to keep silence upon; no polite speech 
being possible about it. And the Duffy Trial—with your Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and all the learned wigs, aud best-trained official intellects of Ire- 
land, struggling, toiling with the enthusiasm of Kilkenny cats, these five 
months, to ascertain by the uttermost exertion of their law-wit and offi- 
cial machinery, Whether a man has a nose upon his face? and unable 
hitherto to ascertain it, finding it doubtful hitherto ;—this also is a thing 
to be silent upon ; this,—which indeed lets us see a little into the soul of 
the whole abomination, and how a “throne of iniquity,” and throne of 
lies, has long peaceably established itself in that wretched section of 
God’s earth, and dominates everywhere, unquestioned there from sea to 
sea, till at last by blessed death of the potato, and by other blessed helps, 
it has now fallen bankrupt,—isa sight to create unutterable reflections! 
How long placid commonplace is to continue its paltering with such a 
perilous immeasurable business far us all? that is, and has been more 
and more emphatically of late, the question with every thinking man. 
And sure enough, if there be any truth in almanacks, if this is indeed the 
year 1849, and from side to side of Europe, “ Imposture,’’ impotent 
speciosity, and the reign of red-tape do lie hopelessly ** bankrupt,’’ doom- 
ed to inevitable swift abolition, let what result soever follow,—this 
question of “* How long ?”’ is profoundly interesting! For it means, What 
chance have we, inexpressibly favoured by Heaven with some respite, 
and space for repentance and amendment, to escape conflagration and 
destruction ? Time presses, the continually advancing peril presses: 
shall we use our time, shall we squander and misuse it ? Ireland is fright- 
ful ; the vanguard of an England, of a British Empire, ripening daily to- 
wards unfathomable issues, which the highest wisdon, and heroic virtues, 
and manful veracities, such as have long been asleep among us, will be 
required to deal with : lreland is frightful; but Ireland is by no means 
the frightfullest. A chief Pilot of the Nation steering his ship, on these 
terms, in such a condition of the elements, he is properly the frightful phe- 
nomemon. ‘Starboard, larboard !” there stands he, in bis old pea-jacket, 
with his old officia. equanimity, Foreign office lantern hung ahead ; and 
steers and veers, now Clear of the Disraeli Scyliaon this hand, now of the 
Cobden Charybdis on that; and thinks the sea is alittle kuotty, and 
squalls are out ; but hopes confidently the weather must mend, asks you 
meanwhile by the look of his eye, If the steering is not good! The unhap- 
py mortal ! and smoke is issuing from every port-hole; and before long, with 
this steerage, there will be news for him and us! Such a pheuomenon 
of a steersman, he, I say, is thealarming one. Placid commonplace, and 
the thing is not “common”; the thing is huge and new, and springs 
from the foundations of the world ; and will not have become “ common” 
till after strenuous generations have spent themselves to subdue it for us! 
New wras, changed circumstances,—universal Bankruptcy of Imposture, 
beneficent Doom of the Potato—do actually come; the world’s history,since 
its creation, is that of their coming. Recognize them; look with man’s eyes 
into them ; they too can be dealt with, they too are dlessings of the Supreme 
Power. Look with poor pedant spectacles into them; recognize them not, 
will pass on as if they were not,they will make you know that theyare; they 
pe you to pieces if you do not get torecognize them, and to conquer them 
too! The routine steersman, in this extremely unusual condition of the 
ship, he—what shall we do with him? The French papers said last year, 
he felt the fatigues of office disagree with him, and was about to “ retire 
from public affairs a tout jamais.” “ A tout jamais, for ever and a day,” 
said the French editors! He really ought to consider it; and we. For the 
time is most uncommon, singular as any we have had these thousand years 
or more: and really, if England have a distinguished constructive talent, 
equal to conquering the ugliest jungles yet met with; and be, as some- 
body has sulkily said, “ the biggest beaver in this sublunary creation,”"— 
we may ask with considerable interest, Is this gentleman in pea-jacket, 
then, who steers in this extraordinary manner, is he the living emblem, sol- 
emnly selected represeatative, practical focus, and working overseer ot 
your English constructive faculty? The consummate flower of what yon 
can do in the constructive line, at present, is this? You have had Crom- 
wells, Longshank Edwards, Henry Plantagenets, Wilhelmus Conquestors; 
not to mention Arkwrights, Brindleys, Shakspeares, Samuel Johnsons; 
and this is what, in the progress of ages, you have finally got to? This; 
and buried under continents of tapethrums, dead traditions, and long-ac- 
cumulated cobwebs, you cannot find a better than this;—and it is the 
year 1849; and “Imposture,” everywhere in open bankruptcy, is rushing 
towards the Abyss! Does the idea. if not of suicide, at least of calling in 
the lawyers and settling your earthly affairs, never occur to you? 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech we take asa prophecy,—and otherwise, or in 
the form of a project or practical proposal, at this vague incipient stage, 
we are not called to consider it;—sure prophecy that the baneful dis- 
graceful empire of red-tape and imbecile routine, in this matter, has be- 
come intolerable to gods and men, and is to end before long ; that whoso- 
ever pretends to govern England or Ireland henceforth, must look out 
for other methods, or prepare to take himself away—the sooner the bet- 
ter! Truer message, we venture to say, or mere beneficent and indispe®- 
sable, has not been uttered in any Parliament this long while past. [n 
the name of all that is real and not imaginary in England, we joyfully 
accept the omen!” C. 





Tue Evectrric TELeEGRarn tn THE LATE Storm.—Mr. C. F. Walker, 
superintendent of telegraphs on the South eastern Railway, in a letter to 
the daily papers, thus describes the damage which occurred to the tele- 
graph poles on that line of we from the snow-storm on Thursday 
week, between Pluckley and Ashford, Hythe and Folkestone, and espe- 
cially between Ashford and Hythe :—“ At 6 p.m frost attended the snow, 
and it began to congeal with the rain about the telegraph wires. This 
process continued until the wires along their whole length were each 
enclosed in a ceating of snow about the thickness of a man’s arm. Chis 
accumulated weight required little aid from the wind [which, in- 
deed, blew a gale] to bear down the poles. Before midnight some 60 
or more poles, either singly or in sets of two, three, and in some cases 
four or five, were broken short off at the ground, and as many more — 
overthrown. TI visited the various scenes of the accident the following 
morning; and, from the examinations I was able to make of the — 
cylinders, I believe that each ~ of wire was surrounded by not soht 
than 10lb. or 12lb of congealed snow. Each pole bad to sustain a g 
of from 2000Ib. to 3000Ib., and in some cases double this. in bog 
where the poles withstood the pressure, the wires were 8° — y 
the weight as nearly to touch the ground. On the snow leaving them 
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red their original position—an interesting proof this of 
they meat iron wire. In ney cases where lengths of copper wire were 


exposed they have not recovered their original position.”—Znglish paper. 








nis Fasuions ron May.—Frost and politics seem to unite to curb 
he flight of the spring fashions. Never, at this time of year, did snow, 
: tt avd wind, so succeed in causing winter garments to re-appear. Never- 
= Joss, transparent tissues and light ¢oilettes do uot display their attractions 
Jess in our most fashionable magazins which appear to have taken ad- 
vantage of the inuerval by producing very attractive novelties. 
issues do not appear, but they are ready : bureges will still be in demand ; 


Pa 


they will be woru of large twining patterns, or large detached flowers, 
, a dark ground, such as a deep blue ground, with orange flowers; as 
‘vill, also, striped taffetas, shot with every shade, and zebra silks. The 


form of the dresses varies but little; the fullness of the skirts continues 
increasing; flounces are worn less; but trimmings, fringes, &c. are 
much in request. Nearly all morning dresses are trimmed up the front 
with ruches, which are quite the rage; they are cut a Vecuparte piece, and 
placed on dresses, mantles, and bonnets, They are made of gros de Na- 
les, tulle, crape, and are lighter and prettier than ribbou quilled ala 
»ieille, which was worn last year, but created the great inconvenience of 
being nests for dust. ‘ . 

Mantles are made of shot silk, and are trimmed with a double row of 
deep lace; the shape is hollowed out in front,so that the body of the dress 
may be seen. They are worn shorter, and more to the figure, than 
heretofore. In warm weather they will be adupted with white muslin, 
as our grandmothers wore them. The form of the bonnets is very open ; 
they are trimmed with ruches of crape or ¢ule, over and under the poke. 
Common straws are very simply trimmed. Rice straws are ornamented 
with spring flowers, such as snow-balls, hyacinths, lilacs, and hawthorn. 
Garden bonnets, are rather becoming, but little worn; they are rather an 
attempted innovation than an adopted fashion. 

Collars are worn small: muslin chemisettes are much covered wlth em- 
broidery; cuffs are always in puffings or gotfered quillings, For morn - 
ing, some ladies have adopted revers of stiffened cambric, called bequines, 
fastened in front with chased gold buttons, or with emeralds or rubies; the 
cuffs are then made of cambric. This morning costume is becoming for 
yery young persons. 

Children’s dress is more attended to than ever: plaid taffetas are much 
in vogue for blouses, to be square on the chest, with full sleeves. These 
blouses are trimmed with broad velvet at the top and bottom; a wide 
velvet band forming the brace, with rounded lappets, adjusts this blouse 
on the shoulders. Under it, children wear cambric shirts, fastened up to 
the throat like chemiset/es: they must have large sleeves, drawn in at the 
wrist. Their hair is usually cut a la Edouard. 





Tue Temperance Movement.—Fatuer Matuew.—It will be seen by 
the following letter, addressed to the Mayor ot New York, that the great 
Apostle of Temperance is coming to visit us at last. There is au abund- 


aut field for his exertions. 
Cork, April 26, 1849. 

My Dear Sir :—The much prized and valued invitation of the citizens 
of New York, conveyed through you, as their respected chief magistrate, 
in common council assembled, arrived in due course ; but it pleased an 
all wise Providence, at that time, to visit me with severe illness, which 
not only prevented me from availing myself of the distinguished honour 
of being their guest, but from even acknowleding the receipt of your 
kind communication. To you, and the other members of the Common 
Council, I am deeply gratified, and feel justly proud of your approbation 
of my labours in the great aud sacred cause of temperance. The testi- 
mony of such honoured and eminent individuals is, to me, a sufficient re- 
compense for all that | have endured, and [ anxiously look forward to 
the opportunity of presenting in person my sincere acknowledgments. 
As I am now, thank God, perfectly restored to health, I feel that 1 cannot 
make better use of his precious gift, than of fulfilling my long cherished 
intention of visiting the high-minded people of America. The generous 
offer of Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co. of your city, I have thankfully 
accepted, and. but that I could not be ready on the 21st of April, I would 
have taken passage in their packet ship, the New World, with my esteem 
ed friend, Capt. Kuight. I have now secured my place in the Ashburton, 
which will sail from Liverpool on the 21st of May, and immediately after 
my arrival in New York, | promise myself the gratification of seeing and 
thanking you and my other friends for your great kindness. 

With most respectful compliments to the gentlemen of the Council, 1 
have the honour to be, Dear Mr. Mayor, yours most devotedly, 
Turosatp Matuew. 


More Wonverrut Inventions.—Count de Werdinsky has communi- 
cated to the Mining Journal a discovery which we believe he has made, 
by which a convenient, inexpensive, and highly effective motive power 
can be obtained trom xyloidine, or gun-cotton. He crowns this discovery 
by another, which he declares he made in the course of experiments for 
rendering the first eflicacious—nothing less than a miraculous principle by 
which rapid locomotion is obtained without any sort of propulsion. This 
ishis account. ‘‘ I have been engaged in constructing an engine and lo- 
comotive to be worked on the common roads by xyloidine, on the follow- 
ing plan. Small quantities of xyloidine are exploded successively into a 
copper recipient of a spheroidal form of 13 inches diameter, and 1-4 inch 
strong in metal. Each separate explosion is adequate to produce, by 
meaus of double cylinders, a complete revolution ot the crank. ‘The ob- 
ject of the copper recipient is poy ee allow the intense gases thrown 
intoit room enough to expand, and thus to change their percussiou inten- 
sity intoa more gentle dynamic power, without in any way losing any of 
the quantity of that power. I can, therefore, let out from that copper re- 
cipient as much of the gases, through a stop-cock, as would produce a 
pressure of from 30 to 60, or 120 pounds upon the square inch of the pis- 
ton: moreover, by the very heat accumulated in the metal of the recipi- 
ent, the gases are kept up to their original strength; so that, the longer 
the engine continues to work the greater the comparative economy of 
xyloidine, on account of the heat of the recipient and of the machinery, 
which serve to keep up great expansion, and consequently great power in 
the gases. My experimeuts with a steam engine of 2 1 2 horse power, 
on the above principle, answered admirably ; but while these experi- 
ments were going on [ made a farther discovery, and this last one is verg- 
ing almoston a miracle. The most prominent features of my last discovery 
are—that the propulsion of carriages on railroads, and on common roads, 
will be now etfected without engines, steam, tire, water, magnetism, air 
or animal power, and propelling of ships without eitber of the above 
means, sails or paddles, or any propellers whatever.’ 








_ More or tue Stowe Manoscriprs.—Yet more important, however, 
is the matchless collection of “ Original Anglo-Saxon Charters from the 
Seventh to the Eleventh Century,” which forms Lot No.760,—consisting 
of no less than forty original charters, not one of which was available to 
Mr. Kemble for his great national work the “ Codex Diplomaticus Evi 
Saxonici.” Of their importance some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing description ot the first of the series :— 


The first Charter in this unrivalled collection is that of Withred, King of Kent. 
A.D. 697, by which he grants certain lands to the Nuns of Liming, in Kent. It 
consists of nine lines, followed by six lines containing the names of the king and 

ueen, and of the attesting witnesses. The subscriptions are in the same hand as 

etext. The first subscriber is the king, who says that being illiterate, he only 
makes the sign of the Cross, and that he has asked proper witnesses to subscribe 
it, The king signs in one line with the queen thus— 

t “Signum Manus Uithredi Regis. 
+ Signum Manus Aedilburge Regine.” 
The apes of the archbishop. 
“ Eyo Berichtualdus Episcopus rogatus subscrip3i.’’ 

and that of twelve others are also annexed, having the sign of the Cross before 
each. With respect to this charter Dr. O’Conor has well observed, “ there is 
es i gy | so venerable in its great antiquity, something so sacred in the grant 
made in favour of learning and piety in a barbarous age, and something so de- 
lightful in the very ne nog of this document that let not those who delight in 
wandering amongst temples, where emblems of the passions were enthroned and 
adored, and human sacrifices occasionally offered, disdain to bestow a passing 
glance on the humble ruins of the altars of Liminge, or turn with cold indiffer- 
ence from the annals of Canterbury ; nor let him whosurveys the fields of Wa- 
terloo and Marengo forget that the simplicity of mauners, and the piety which dic- 
tated the charters of Withred, contributed to ensure the tranquillity, to augment 
the happiness, and to alleviate the calamities of the human race.” , 


Fast Saitine.—During the late prevalence of Wasterly winds, by which 
the inflax iu our harbour of so vast a number of vessels from European 
Ports has been caused, some unusually short passage have been made. 
Among these may be instanced, as one of the most remarkable that of the 
Barque Adam Carr—of_ Glasgow, Rubert Craig, Master; which vessel 
arrived here ou the 2d. instant, having made the entire voyage hence to 
Glasgow, and again to New York, within the short period ot filty-three 
days, inclusive of the time necessarily occupied by the discharge and 
shipment of full cargoes at her home port. When itis considered that the 
distance between New York and Glasgow is considerably greater than 
that between the furmer port and Liverpoo!, we are inclined to believe 
that Captain Craig's time on this occasion has rarely, if ever, been beat. 


Light }.. 
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PROBLEM No. 29, sy C. H.S8. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 
























SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 28. 





White. Black 

1. KttoQKt 6ch K to K 3 (best) 

2 KttwoQ 4ch KioK4 

3. RtoKSch K tks Kt 

4. B to QB 5checkmate. 

MATCH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Amsterdam. London, 

30, QRto R7 

31. KRtoQB KRwQR 





To CorresPonDENTS.—D. M.—We apprehend that the average strength of the Philadel- 
hia amateurs is higher than that of any other city in America. A room in the “ Athenwum” 
8,as we understand, devoted solely to Chess playing. 


—__ a> 


IncreasED Comrort FoR Emicrants.—A mode of fitting emigrant 
ships, according to a plan proposed by Lieutenant Hodder R. N., Govern- 
ment Emigration Officer at Liverpool, is thus described:—The trouble 
and expense of fitting these ships has been always very great, whilst the 
comfort afforded to the passengers has been extremely limited. By the 
proposed mode, however, the space which is appropriated for the sleep- 
ing berths of eight persons is converted, during the day, into an extreme- 
ly comfortable mess place, with table and seats forthe accommodation of 
the same eight persons. This is effected by having the bed places formed 
of a network ot platted web, rese ubling horse girth, extending between 
two horizontal iron rods, placed one at the foot and the other at the head 
of the bed : the beds being placed, as at present, in two tiers. These, 
during the day, are rolled up, and are stowed in a very small compass in 
the central part of the deck ; and in the space thus cleared by their re- 
moval a portable table and benches are erected in a few seconds, forming 
a comfortable mess place during the day. The advantages of extra 
cleanliness and increased ventilation gained by this arrangement can only 
be fully understood by personal inspection, as well as the perfect simpli- 
city of the plan, and the facility with which the changes are effected. 





OpituaRy.—Tke Right Honble. Viscount Monk. This nobleman, who suc- 
ceeded to the Peerage at the decease of his elder brother, the late Earl of Rath- 
downe, on the 20th of last September, died onthe 20th ult., at his residence in Dub- 
lin, after a long and painful illness. At the period of his demise he was in the 58th 
year of his age. Early in life his lordship, who held a military commission, fought 
with distinguished bravery throughout the whole of the Peninsular campaigns, 
and received, in consequence, many of the war medals and clasps recently be- 
stowed on the officers who had survived those glorious services —On the 21st 
ult., Major Wathen, one ef the Military Knights of Windsor, and one of the last 
surviving officers at the siege of Gibraltar.—On the l4th ult., at St. Aubyns, Jer- 
sey, Commr. J.C.M. Touzeau, R.N., aged 42.—On the 11th ult,, Lt. E. Medly, 
R. N.—Lately ia London, Lieut-Col. T. Sutcliffe, aged 50, late of the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue. He had held acommission in the Royal Horse Guards, was with 
his regiment at Waterloo and left for dead on the battle-field. Since then he had 
been inthe army of Columbia, South America, and thus forfeited his half-pay from 
the British Government. Returning to his own country with but very slender 
means, he endeavoured to improve them by literary pursuits.—On the 28th ult., 
Thomas Coleman, Commr. R. N.-—On the 30th ult., Commr. Robert Elliott, R.N. 





_ APPOINTMENTS.—Foreign Office, April 27, 1849.—The Queen has been gra , 
ciously pleased to appoint the Right Honble. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, K. C.B. 
late her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Queen of Spain, to be her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America. 

Downing-street, April 23.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Charles 
Zachary Macaulay, Hsq., to be Colonial Secretary for the Island of Mauritius, 

Downing-street, May 1.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Henry Geo. 
Ward, Esq. to be her Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner in and for the United 
States of the Tonigg Islands. 

The following are not officially announced. John Abel Smith, Esq., M. P. for 
Chichester, to be Secretary of the Admiralty.—P. A. Boyle, Esq., to be Colenial 
one at the Gold Coast —W. Napier (Lieutenant Governor) and J. G. Treach- 
er, Esqrs., to be of the Legislative Council of Labuan.—John Leake, W.R. Alli- 


son, and W. 8. Sharland, Esqrs., tc be members of the Legislative Council of 


Van Diemen's Land. 





AvMayY. 


Wak OFFice, APRIL 27.—1st Regt of Life Gds—Cor and Sub Lt A Walsh to 
be Lt, by pur, v Leslie, who ret; H Wyndham, Gent, to be Cor and Sub-Lt, by 
pur, v Walsh. 14th Lt Drags—Acting Veterinary Surg A W Caldwell to be Ve- 
terinary Surg, v Philips, app to 7th Lt Drags. 1st or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds— 
Lt-Col WN Hutchinson trom 20th Ft, tobe Capt and Lt-Col, v Cunynghame, 
whoex. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds—Ltand Capt M E Tierney, to be Capt and 
Lt-Col, by pur, v Forbes, who ret ; Ens and Lt U Canning, Lord Dunkellin, to be 
Lt and Capt by pur v Tierney ; Sir J Dunlop, Bart, to be Ens and Lt by pur, v 
Lord Dunkellin. 7th Ft—LtJ J Lloyd, trom Rl Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt v 
Dawkins, app to the 25th Regt of Ft. 10th Ft—Ens and Adjt G T Whitaker, to 
have rank of Lt, Feb21 ; Ens W H P G Bluett to be Lt without pur, v Herbert, 
died of his wounds, Feb 22; Ens M V Maher, from 66th Ft, tobe Ens, v Bluett. 
20th Ft—Captand Lt-Col A T Cunynghame, from ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft 
Gds, to be Lt-Col, v Hutchinson, who ex, April 27. 22d Ft—Ens A J BL Butt 
tobe Lt, without pur, v Carrow, dee, February 1; Ens W Cairncross, from 56th 
Ft, tobe Ens, v Butt. 25th Ft—Qtmr-Serg R Malcolm to be Qtmr , v J Potts, 
who ret upon half-pay. 38th Ft—CaptJ S H Farrer, from 56th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Anderson, who ex; Ens L _H Daniel to be Lt, by pur, v Jarvis, who ret ; Wm 
Maunsell, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Daniel. 39th Ft—F C D'Epernay Barclay, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur. 40th Ft—Acting Assist Surg J C Haverty to be Assist 
Surg v Kingdom, app to Staff. 51st Ft—S Robbins, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. 56th 
Ft—Capt T Anderson, from 38th Ft, to be Capt, v Farrer, whoex. T F Sadlier, 
Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Cairncross, app to 33d Ft, April 27. 66th Ft—F 
Fash, Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Maher, apptothe 10th Ft. 96th Ft—Tobe 
Lts, without pur—Ens O Lowry, v Griffiths .dec, Oct 28th, 1848; Ens C Ander- 
son, v Lowry, whose pro, on 29th Decbr, 1848, has been cancelled, Dec 29, 1848. 
To be Ens, without pur—Colr-Sergt J Menzies, v Anderson. 1st W I Regt—Lt 
W Sankey to be Capt, by pur, v Olpherts, who rets ; Ens J W Thompson. to be 
Lt, without pur, v M Fanning, app to64th Ft ; Ens C T Hammill to be Lt, by pur 
v Sankey ; F M Godden, Gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Hammill. 2d W I Regt— 
Ens T Gibbings to be Lt, without pur, v Wright app to 83d Ft;J F Becher Gent 
to be Ens v Gibbins ; H J Wise, Gent, to be Ens, v Palacios, app to the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen. 3d WI Kegt—To be Lts, without pur—Ens GS Tyler, v 
Amiel, app to 80th Ft; Ens W I Lutman, v Grant, app to 96th Ft. Tobe Ens, 
without pur—W B Robinson, Gent, v Tyler. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ens E 
M Jones to be Lt, without pur, v Walters, appto 73d Ft; Ens F C Palacios, from 
2d W I Regt, to be Ens, v Jones. 

Unatrracuep.—Lt L Hook, from 9th Ft,to be Capt, without pur. 

Hospitat StarF.—~tail Surg of Sec Class R Dowse to be Staff Surg of First 
Class, v W Birrell, MD, who ret upon half pay. Staff Assist SurgS H Hardy, 
M D, tobe Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Dowse, pro. Assist Surg E W C Kingdom 
MD, from 40th Ft, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v Hardy, pro, April 27 

OFFice oF ORDNANCE, APRIL 25.—RI1 Regt of Artillery—Brevet Maj R B 
Burnaby to be Lt-Col, v Rowland, retired on full pay ; Brevet-MajG E Turner 
to be Capt, v Burnaby; Frst LtG Shaw to be Capt, v Turner; Sec Lt E Luce 
to be First Lt, vShaw, April 9. 

War Orrice, May 4.—4th Lt Drags—Capt G T George, from half-pay Unatt 
to be Paymaster, v G@ C Dalbiac, who reton half payasa Lt. 13th Lt Drags—Lt 
J A Oldham to be Capt, by pur, v Dickson, who ret ; Cor R W Hatfield to be 
Lt, be'pur, v Oldham ; P V Purcell, gent, to be Cor v Hatfield, 14th Lt Drags— 
To be Lt without pur—Cornet W Spilling, v Cureton, killed in action; Cornet W 
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D Urban Blyth, v Lloyd, killed in action. Tobe Lt by pur—CornetS O Black, v 
Spilling, whose otion by pur has been cancelled. To be Cornets, without 
pur—Ens J Pin Kennedy, from 25th Ft, v Blyth; James Leith, gent v Black. 
Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds—Capt C Townshend Wilson, fm the 59th Ft to be Lt, 
and Capt, v White, app to 14th Pe. 2nd Regt of Ft—LtC FitzGerald Studdert 
to be Capt by pur, v Domvile, who ret ; Ens F L O Atty to be Lt by pur, v Stad- 
dert: Edward Baker, gent to be Ens by pur, v Atty. 9th Ft—Lt W Barden to 
be Adjt, v Hook, prom. 11th—Ens D Simpson to be Qtmr, vJ J Grant, who ret 
upon half pay. 12th Ft—Ens F C D'Epernay Barclay, from 39th Ft, to be Ens, 
v Fendall, prom to 80th Ft. 14th Ft—Ltand Capt C H White, from the Cold- 
stream Regt of Ft Gds, to be Capt, v Romer, app to the 59th Ft. 25th Ft—F 
Regan Cox, gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Kennedy, app to the t4th Lt Drags. 
26th Fr—Lt F A Eliott, from 93d. Ft, to be Lt v Blackett, who ex. cate 
Hon. H Manners Monckton to be Capt, by pur, v Brev Maj Coker, who ret: Ens 
GA Ferris to be Lt by pur, v Monckton; W Spike Dickinson, gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Ferris. 39th Ft—R Broome Baker, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Barelay, 
removed to the 12th Ft. 40th Ft—F S Blyth, gent, to be Ens, by pur. 45th Ft 
—Sergt Maj T Cassidy tobe Qtmr, v Walters, dec, 59th Ft—Capt R W Romer, 
from 14th Ft to be Capt, v Wilson, app tothe Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds. 66th 
Ft—Lt R Conner tobe Capt, by pur, v Sanderson, who ret; Ens C Perrin to be 
Lt, by pur, v Conner ; H G Dickens, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Perrin. 75th Ft 
—Lt D C Hill, to be Capt, by pur, v Bathurst, who rets; Ens J R Turnbull to 
be Lt by pur, v Hill ; Ens W H Urquhart, from the 72d Ft, tobe Ens v Turn- 
bull. 80th Ft—LtG D Pitt to be Capt, by pur, v Riley, who ret: Ens G N Fen 
dall, from12th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Pitt. 91st Ft—Lt J D Cochrane to be Capt 
by pur, v Christie, who ret; Ens D K Horsburgh to be Lt, by pur, v Cochrane; 
C H Sainsbury Pickwick gent, to be Ens by pur v Horsburgh. 93d Ft—LtC E 
Blackett, from 26th Ft, to be Lt, v Eliott, whoex. 99th Ft—Ens A F Smith to be 
Lt, by pur, v Leigh, whoret; J B Williams, gent, to be Ens by pur v Smith. Rifle 
Brigade—Sec-Lt and Adjt W B Brewster to have the rank of First Lt ; See-Lt, 
the Hon H Clifford to be Frst-Lt, without pur, v Need, dec; W A Lethbridge, 
gent to be Sec-Lt v Clifford. 1st W 1 Regt—E B Goodman, gent, to be Ens with- 
out purv Thompson, prom. 3d W I Regt—J D Thomson, gent. to be Eng with- 
out pur, v Lutan,prom. St. Helena Regiment—Qtmr-Sergt W Cornwell to be 
Ens without pur, v Gandy, dec. 

Brevet.—J Reid, Esq. (late Capt 46th Ft), to have the local rank of Capt in 
the Falkland Islands, 

Roya Mivirary AsyLum.—Lt J E Addison, of 70th Ft, to be Secretary and 


Adjt, vice Siborn, dec. <paeaie 
Navy. 


ADMIRALTY, APRIL 25.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. Sec. Commandant W. 
Ferguson to be Col.-Com. v. John McCullum, ret. on full pay ; Lieut-Col. Thomas 
Stevens to be Col. Sec Comt, v. Ferguson, prom; Capt. and Brev. Maj. William 
Taylor to be Lieut Col. v Stevens, prom ; First Lieut R. G. Connolly to be Capt., 
v. Taylor, prom; Sec Lieut Nugent Macnamara to be First Lieut, v, Connolly, 
promoted. 

ApMiIRALTY, May 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. and Sec. Commandant 
Walter Powell to Col-Com. v Col. John Wright, ret. on full pay. Lieut-Colonel 
Richard Edwards to be Col. Sec Comm., v Powell, prom. Brev. Maj. C. C. Pratt 
to be Lieut-Col., v Edwards, prom. First Lieut and Adjt. A.D.L. Farrant to be 
Capt, v Pratt, prom. Sec. Lieut. J. Elphinstone Lock to be First Lieut., v Far- 
rant, prom. 

May 4—The following promotions have this day taken place, consequent on the 
death of Admiral Sir Adam Drummond, K.C.H. :——Vice Ad. of the Red Sir J. 
Acworth Ommaney, K.C.B., to be Adm. of the Blue. Vice Adm. of the White 
John Dick, tobe Vice Adm. of the Red. Vice Adm. ofthe Blue the Right Hon. 
Lord W. Fitzroy, KCB, to be Vice Adm. ofthe White. Rear Adm. of the Red 
the Hon. Donald Hugh Mackay, to be Vice Adm. of the Blue. Rear Adm. of the 
White Sir E. Chetham Strode, KCB, KCH, to be Rear Adm. of the Red. Rear 
Adm. of the Blue H. Prescott, CB, to be Rear Adm. of the White. Capt George 
Ferguson to be Rear Adu. of the Blue 









Last Saturday we gave an account of the vind voce remonstrance of Col. 
Wright, R.M., to the Lords of the Admiralty. The gallant officer’s resigna- 
tion has been accepted. The Spectator gives the fo'lowing summury of 
the proceedings, and comments thereen :— 


Tue Apmiratty anp Coronet Wricut.—* Austrian” would have 
been not long since the epithet — to the tyranny which has been 
exercised by ‘My Lords” of the Admiralty, in a very recent case. Mr. 
Ward may go to his Levantine Government, and rule it in trae Oriental 
style, with the precedent from the department which he leaves at home. 
The tyranny has been committed under the name of discipline, and it: 
has many stages. 

It is well known that the Marine force is the opprobrium of the naval 
and military service: lying between both departments, excellent deeds 
by sea and land have earned for it the advantages of neither—not the rate 
of promotion, the retirements, nor the honours of either service. Noted 
for its unshaken loyalty, it is treated with less distinction than those 
whose loyalty has proved less sigually firm at alltimes. To be an officer 
of Marines, aman must beas brave and as honourable, but not as hon- 
ouredas in other branches of the service. The grievance is an old one, 
and its maintenance is, it seems, converted by prescription into an official 
prerogative. Recently aa officer of the division at Chatham endeayoured 
to get up a memorial on the subject among his brother ofticers ; and in 
that view he sent the draft of one to the officers at Woolwich. The Colo- 





nel commanding at that station caused the document to be removed trom 
the mess-room table. A paragraph then appeared in the Naval and Miit- 
tary Gazette, stating that, in spite of opposition, steps would be taken to 
bring the subject before the officers of the force at Woolwich, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth. Ths paragraph attracted the atteution of “ My 
Lords ;’’ who ordered the Colonel commanding at Chatham, Colonel 
Wright, to assemble his officers, and to ask them, collectively and indi- 
vidually, whether they adopted the sentiments cf the paragraph, and 
whether any of them had sent it to the journal. After considering, the 
officers declined to make a direct reply. This proceeding also was re- 
ported ; and then the Colonel received a letter directing him to assemble 
his officers on the same day, in order to receive the Board of Admiralty. 
The Board was represented by Captain Berkeley, Lord John Hay, and 
Mr. Secretary Ward. On taking his station at the head of the mess-room 
table, Captain Berkeley said—** Gentlemen, you are assembled to hear 
read a minute of the Board of Admiralty ; and, mind, we have no com- 
ment in our presence.” Like a tart housewife among her maids, My 
Lords “ won’t be answered.” Mr. Ward then read a minute, censuring 
the officers for insubordination, and announcing that, as Captain Urqu- 
hart had twice before been under the displeasure of the Board, her Ma- 
jesty had been advised to dispense with his services; wherefore Colonel 
Wright was ordered “ to suspend him.” The Board then retired. This 
happened early in March. The chain of events conveyed to Marine offi- 
cers these pregnant conclusions—that they must continue to bear the ine- 
qualities of their lot without an effort to remove them ; that to represent. 
those inequalities is “ insubordination ;” and that when the Admiralty 
is judge*the accused is allowed no defence. 

On Saturday last, the Board of Admiralty, represented by Sir Francis 
Baring the First Lord, Admiral Deans Dundas, and Captain Milne, in- 
spected Woolwich Dockyard; the inspection terminating before the Ma- 
rines, assembled on parade, in the Melville Hospital. My Lords were 
gracious, and wound up their inspection with a complimentary address 
to Colonel Wright, on the economy of the barrack-room, the soldierly 
bearing of the men, and their effective discipline. But the compliments 
were felt as a mockery after the special and formal censure; and My Lords 
were astounded by a reply from the veteran, in these eloquent and mea- 
sured terms.—[ Vide last Saturday's Aldion. ] 

“My Lords’’ were dumbfoundered, and retired in silence. Routine 
was at fault: it had served the awful Board in the successive stages of 
tyranny; it had enabled My Lords tocrush Captain Urquhart and the 
claims of his corps, and to silence the defence of his brother oflicers ; 
but it had not suggested any artifice tor endowing these proceedings 
with an air of justice; it had not enabled them quite tu cage and muzzle 
human nature; and when the pent-up feeling burst forth, routine sup- 

lied no answer to the unexpected eloquence. Routine stood rebuked 
Schoo native generosity—it looked the fool before natural justice. Like 
the wild beast of the wilderness which broke its cage and came through 
the skylight upon a board of tailors, native passion scared servile 
routine, so that it scampered off. But routine had its revenge—flew 
to its pins and needles: Colonel Wright received an intimation that he 
must resign. 

My Lords cannot face plain speaking, and they are determined to put 
down that bad habit. They will not learn the forgotten arts of being 
strong in justice, but must maintain their authority by quite breaking the 
spirit of the British officer. You might have supposed that they would 
have respected the sensitive honour, the dignified complaint, and respect 
ful remonstrance of the veteran: you might say that gentlemen must 
acknowledge the freemasonry of chivalry and yield to a higher law than 
official rules: bat “ tell that to the Marines !* 


Death oF Captarn Stn Tuomas Bourcurer, K.C.B.—We regret to 
state that Sir Thomas Bourchier, K.C.B., Superintendent of Chatham Dock- 
yard, died at his official residence, yesterday morning, at three o’clock. 
He was a gallant and highly distinguished officer, and had seen a great 
deal of service. His health and constitution were broken at China during 
the war, in which he commanded the Blonde frigate. He married a 
daughter of Admiral Sir E. Codrington, and was 58 years of age,—London 
paper, 27th April. 














SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS. 


R. W. M. ny ve read Go Pug at HAMLET at the Stuyvesant Institute, 
on Mond i 2ist, at clock. 
Tickets 50 een, to be kad othe Astor House, Irving House, and at the Institute. Doors 
open at 6 1-2o’clock. 
MR. FLEMING will repeat bis Reading on Tuesday Evening, May 234, ot the Brechiyn 
Institute. my 1 





J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





TO LITERARY MEN, SOLICITORS, AND NEWSPAPER 


PROPRIETORS, &c. 


Ts advertiser, who has for some years been connected with the Newspaper Press in 
the West of England, is desirous of employment as Amanuensis, or Copyst, or, bein 
expert short hand writer, capable of otherwise rendering himself useful, he might be found an 
acquisition in any news establishuent. Of education address, and accus- 
tomed to Law writing Engrossing, he wou!d undertake a Desk im a Solicitor’s Office. 
not so much a consideration as respectable employment ; would have no objection to 
gointo the country. Address “T. M.” at the Office of the Albion newspaper. my | 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING—4ra EDITION. 


In one elegant octavo volume, Price $3,50. 


TREATISE on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 

America with a view to the Sageovernens of Country Residence—comprising histori- 
cal notices and general principles ofthe art, directions fer laying out grounds and arranging 
plantations, the aescription and cultivation of hardy trees, decorat\ve accompaniments to 
ibe house and grounds, the formation of artificial water, flower gardens, &c. ith remarks 
on Rural Architecture. Fourth edition, enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated. By A. J. 
Downing, author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” &c, 


THE GREAT ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
In large 4to. elegantly yaad, with 1153 illustrations inthe best style of the art, giving exe 
amples of the various orders and peculiarities of Architecture in various ages and nations. 
Hints on Public Architecture, prepared oa behalf of the Building Committee of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. By Robert Dale Owen. Price $6. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


In | vol. 12mo, with views of St. Peter's ani the Lake Como. Price $1,25. The Genius of 
Italy, being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev. Robert Turnbull, 
author of “ The Genius of Scotland.” 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 

With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil 
Worshippers, and aninquiry intothe Manners and aris ofthe Ancient Assyrians. By Aus- 
ten Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. With an Lotroductory Letter, by Rev. Edward Robinson, 
D.D., autbor of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. In 2 voils., with about 100 iliustra- 
tions. 

*,* Every word ofthe text and a fac-simile of all the Illustrations and Maps of the Eng- 
lish edition are given in this. 


MRS. TUTHILL’S NURSERY BOOKS. 

The Nursery Books for Young Mothers, by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 18mo. cloth, 50 cents. The 
volume willbe a welcome present to all young mothers It comprises familiar letters oa 
all topics connected with the medicine and educational dep rtments of the nursery, and is 
just such abook as every mother will find practically useful; and ali the more so as itis writ- 
ten by a competent and experienced person of their own sex. 

Orders for the Importation of English Books forwarded by every Steamer. Subscriptions 
received for the English Magazines, Keviews, and Newspapers. 

myi9 GEO, P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 


REMOVAL. 


purr ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would in- 
form bia patrons aud friends that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No 5and 6, second floor.) my 5—6w 











YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 568 Broadway. The ho- 

est collection of Paintings and Eagravings ever ia this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, until 10 e. mM. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays uutil 
sunsel. my 5—lm 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School wlll be open every day 

Sundays excepted, from 10 o’ciock, a. M. until 10 o'clock Pp. m., at the large room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents. ap 2i—2m 








GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 1849. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 156 Broadway, New 
York, and 138 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. would respectfully invite the attention of the 
blic and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their Spring Style of Gentlemen's 
ats to customers from every section of the country, and the extraorainary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are sitively un- 
equalled for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 
er on the continent or aps in the world. The fact, that we are constantly supplyin 
the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, anc 
the universal encomiums bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would seem to justify us in placing their merits in a conspicuous manner before the public 
throughout the and breadth of the land. 

Our ao facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to sup- 
p’y orders te an u ited extent, and we fully believe that the Trade would find thetr advan- 
tage in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
rulty in their quality and appearance which could not fail to increase their sales very con- 
siderably. The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at wholesale, range in price from $30 
to $54 per dozen; and our Beaver and Nutria Hats bear about the same Price. An exten- 
sive assortment of Gents, Youth, and Chikirens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beaver end Castor, Chapeaux and Casquettes, of our own manufacture and ot the latest im- 

rtation from Pa assistin completing the varietyof our stock. Also, Summer Hats of 

anama, Straw and Leghorn, for Gents and Youths, with infants’ and children’s straw goods 
in the greatest variety. 

Orders for Goods of any description in our line will be put up with the utmost despatch 
at moderate prices, and on accommodating terms. 


W. H. BEEBE & CO. Hatters, at 156 Broadway, N. Y. 

and’ 138 Chestnut street, Phila: 
N. B.—Gentlemen residing at a distance and wishing for a Fine Hat, of our retail quality 
are respectiully informed that by remitting the price, $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 
ofthe length and width oftheir Hats, taken in inches and fractions, on the inside of the crown 
and nearest the brim, (which will give both the size and shape ef their heads), o7 can have 

one pewesses to their address, warranted to fit. ‘ wW. HB. & Co 

ap m 





LAND OFFICE. 


THE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the count Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good societ a and churches schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two bundred thousand dollars worth of gold 
ee WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Aguas, 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st Murch. ap l4—6m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
e tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 

C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C, Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, l 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, j 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, | 
Donald Mclivain. 


Spmeel Hetinen, 

enry Tiffany, 

Dr, J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, 

Israel Whitey, 

Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham, 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
= examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
ents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured io cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. ° 

py J days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of prompiness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 2 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies, 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Narrative of the Boston Massacre, 1770. 8ve. 

Noel’s Church and state. 8vo. 

Narrative of Dead Sea Expedition. 12mo. 

Morell’s Philosopby of neligion. 8vo. 

Leigh Hunt's Town. 2 vols. Lzmo. 

Brand on Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits London Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. New Translation. 8vo. 

Pascual’s Miscellaveous Writings. do 8vo. 

Pettigrew’s Lite of Lord Nelson. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lockhart’s Narrative of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Keliy’s History of the year 1848. 12mo. 

Lettres de la Duchesse de Prastin. 12mo, 

Quetelet on Probabilities. 8vo. 

Burke’s. Trials of the Aristocracy. 8vo. 

Macfariane’s Revolutionized Italy. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Muller’s Embryolugy. 8vo. 

Muller's Physiology of the Senses. 8vo. 


With many others. ap2i 





OR SALE.—Fourte-n volumes of the New York ALBION, commencing with year 1835 
with Indexes. Apply at this office. 





R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR ROBERT NELSON, of 
D Canada, hue removed to the office of the ae Gane, and will attend at the usual 
hours; viz. from W 1”, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M, and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. ml0—3m 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 


ROFESSOR of Music and Teacher of Singing and Pianoforte. Terms to be known at 
the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of Mr. Watson, 23d street, 
4 doors east of Avenue 





WORKS OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
353 Broavway, lmporters and dealers in Haglish, Fr and German Line and 
Engraving, Lithographs, Views. §c., §c. have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
weill-selected assoriment of the productions of Modern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
portant publications. 

By Lanpseer—* SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
real life. The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Lo«doa, was a great favor- 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
Dog, and hence he always attended this fne animal to the smithy. 

he Hexainc—* FEEDING THE HURSE.”—Companion to the apove, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist’s most truthful and pleasing pictures. 

Lanpseer’s “ HUNTERS AT GRASS”—Title highly significantof the subject; three 
horses, very types of « and bottom. 

Herrine’s “SUCIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT” tell us of 
what all men seek 

Frank Stone's * IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-playing) cre ates a sort of 
paradox in demonstrating that a loss is a gain, aud almost a ome warning, or invila- 
tion—which shal we any to all maidens and youth who engage in thelife game. 

Two new vieasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY,” 
(happily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of na‘ure, and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose” 
and the * Lity,” “ Morninc” and EVENING” the “ sunny Hour,” and the “ Harvest 
FLOWER 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE,” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR” “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity wust furnish space for further introduction to tae 
exhaustiess fund of “ Art” gratification, which tne fertile pencil of the modern school 
supplies. 

ames proof copies ofths “ VERNON (iALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 

re in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 


LIPE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompscn, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Failofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mille & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Baq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel......scsecececsceesces-ceseseeeesHon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIOL... cecrecccereccceseccccceccccecescecseesssAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
(9 CaLiFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS @F ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 218T auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, wash C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 

Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent == the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
n addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
y are bled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent segment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
ate or defe: for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the C pany as of peculiar im ce to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half 7 or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


or 
I 




















ts, finished expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty | Age. With Without {| Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit: 
entirely unequalled. Protits Profits. | ..ccesseecee Profits. Profits. eeveceresccs 
W.& S. have just published No. 1 of “ NEW YORK IN BITS,” a gra hic view of the} 15 113 16 5 40 $ 62 214 8 

Park, Crry Hatt and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 20 1174 19 12 | orocccccccce 4 3171 340 374 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLI S3URGH.” 25 2 1147 1176 50 4131 $1711 414 
Frames ef every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona-} 30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
taste. apr. 8. 35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 

HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 

open daily from 9 A.M. til!10P.M This targe and splendid collection, consisting of up. found to be Lower than = similar tables of any other office at eet ante to assure in 

wards of sixty fi of thefall size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, d in the | Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 


costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to th 
liciting alms ; with Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus 
bandmen, Soldiers, Furtune Tellers; each surrounded by the yoo of his trade or pro- 
fession An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, xc. Two complete Chinese one ebowing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman's residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Same A ng | Seas a ease, &c., = eye = Sempiee, roe we 4 
ouses, Theatres, ges, Junks specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, 
‘orcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil and water co- 
=} among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist 
ant, Wang ; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, and Linchong ind the t ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven {eet b and oi Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of" Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery Gvenghow. the Empire, processions, furniture, lowers, boats, fish, ahem, Se, 
ae Gowen art of the hall is sus ded. great number of Comnetne of thoeneat om 
rape ane sect Admittance 25 cen idren under tweive years of half-price, 
F at the et Offices a guise Or descriptive catalogue of ihe Magoum, with remarks 
apeujhe Customs, Histury, Trade &c.o1 China. jan 6— 





that Branch of the Company's business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medica) re already appointed. 
Brantford........sceessecsseceeee William Muirhond.....s.sccccecsscccessscsccsscscesscees 
Cobourg.........66 soeees SAMOS CAMETON.......0-seereeeeerrsesereceees 
Colborne........... +eeee Robert M. Boucher 
Dundas............ POSH HTTP ee eee eee eee "eee eereeeee 

OD. .cesesseeee s+eeee-s George sseeseeeee. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 

eeseeeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell........cceeceee 
AVid Buchad.........c00 ceccecseccesceesveecs 










eeeeee 
eee meee eee e re eee ees ereseetses seeeee 


Dr. James Hi 





PPT eee etre eee eeeeeee 


.. Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick............ 
iam Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford..,...... 
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ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS ‘ 
Was in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 3. Sapp, from an Once. 
nal Picture by T. H. Matreson, painted oupecouty for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 b inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 

Copies will be furnished iu the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
great care and time being i to produce fine impressions. Proofs, $3 each. first 
100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 


ap 23 JOHN NEALE, 5@ Carmine street, New. York. 














IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


JOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
M ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
aetism, is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR Lied, and that disease in many of its most 
painful forms is —a owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
dedeieat, we cam successfully” combat Diszorst ead his ror Coe Rely cad rents mae 

e ; and this 
teined by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. os Ue ’ - vanes 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im t improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
cally, as being the moat perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machiveinuse. It is ex- 
cl ingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of or¢er, as is the case 
with all other ments. It admits of the most perfec’, control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficiem for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magneticinfluence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
oo unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persen. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


(sin Hat Ay t re kaye 

MOOR ’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTive AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, jvints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Bpilepsy, D 
popele, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stifuess of the Jems Damn, 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, eral Debility, Déficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous D As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, z 

ay Jor ood oth as Raure a Tell cpateleny a Btiances 

aco Machine is compactly arran t an a ta 

(n neat black walnutLoxes. cmpenying each is anew Manue containing fulland pm . 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in whic. it is recomme — 
Any person of aT in e can successfully use this machine, aseverything 
ing I is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous in whick or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $5, socerding to size anu “ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Psovinces and West 
ndies, and each instrument 4 warranted. 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
rotail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
ally fulfilled an 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{pts on the above institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RSCHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches, 


And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June 3 tf 














TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation s' ly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Frescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford reef, and has gained much reputation amon 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among jents. In atorpid state ou 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
ticus of that important organ. In Goutand Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, es 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
ded in effi lly cur those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn \ atte and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
t 


of great u 
JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 





y. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 58] Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Ch t, Philadelphi M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 


stree P Cc. 
& Co.,40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
States June 8 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool,calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 








Ceptains 
ASIO.....cccsccccccecerecccceeseeC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ........00000-W J.C. Lang 
AMFICE..cccccccccovcccccccccsccccccccccc cede BYTIO | Ningare.cocscccsccccscscsccce Je BORO 
AMESICB,...0ceeeeeccecesceeece eoseeesN. Shannon | Canada............-.. Wm Herrison 
Europa,.......+. Co coveedescocosccoese EB G. Lott | Cambria. .......eceeeceeeeeeeed. Leitch 


Caledonia....W. Douglas. 


Leper vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 


Captains. From 
BEER. cco ccoccccceccesodOccccsccscs seoee © Boston, Wednesday, May 23. 
Canada...... $6b0e6 Poccecc cS MBscccccecccecs - ™ New York, Wednesday, May 0th, 
Caledonia...... ccccccccccec MOE. cocccces cosccee 6 ** = | Rpaten,. Wednesday, June 6th. 
NiQZara...ccecececsrececees RYTIC..cceceseeeeees's ** New York, Wednesday, June 13th. 
BRO R Ree ccccccccccocensesocksMeccscccess seseeeee “ Boston, Wednesday, June th. 
Cambria......... seecceeeees SHANNON -sessecceeeee “ New York, Wednesday, June 27th. 
America........ cocecccceeeHAITIGOD ..seeeeeeeee- “ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... ooo B120, 
Do in second do ° do Ec cccccccce deecece coceetOe 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Ne ‘3 must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Te! Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the lst, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the aerng arte, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
July 6... Nov A Mar 6 | Aug 21....Dec :. 

ll 1 eoeved 












ccccBeccccces MBveccccecse 
° ° e colB. coves Oct 1....Feb i...Junel 
«ee. Cobb...... cece eccccceDevcccccedD fooce Mbescccccecllecesvccolh 
Columbia .......+++- Furber..,.....Sept. 1....Jam 1... May 1 | coe 16..cceeeeelGsoeeeeee 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delam0.-..ecseceees Greseceee Grsececee G | uvee Qhiseecseredlecee 
Waterloo. ....cccccce AMOR... ceccsccesces Mbeccescceddeccccccell | eves Weeseseces ad 
New York......+-.-sCropper, .ccsececeee LGcceeeeeelGseeeee+-16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....Julyh 
Sheridan oo 000000000 cCOFMORecccccccccceDccccscccMccccccceDe | cece BecccccccsBboccsoee ID 
Montezuma.......... Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1 | ..0. 16.ccee eee MGeceeseee ll 
Henry Clay. .o-.ccccEIOWIAnds.ccocccoce Grcccccce Booce-c0e 6 | voce 
John R. Skiddy.....-.-Shipley....csccocee LbecsecceeLlccccccell | eee Weveccces Weecvcees 
Oxford....++000+++0++GOOdMANSOD..+++++16.+000++-16.00++++-16 |Dec 1... Apr 1...-Aug L 
Garrick....s0seeeeee+ Eldridge,.....eseee Weseer ees Weccesees sees 
Cambridge.......-.-Peabedy.......Nov 1....Mar 1....July b |... 16..0000+0016.-- e000 1G 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Purc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to ey RRO 
« “ 00 Hew Fork. ococnvccsessecces 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isnac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York DHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N, ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation. and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 

T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
|= line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing | es from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month ‘hroughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of mf from New 
or 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. B Jan. 


8 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold ae % " a 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 

24. “ “ a 
. 8 





Preeeerrrr iii it if) 


scvcccccellesescceell 








Days of Sailing from 
London. 

June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. 23 
July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. is 
“ 28, “ 28, “« 8 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. « a 2, Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, “es * & "! @ 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker - oo 8 24 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 2,  “ 23 oR 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “-u, %\“ 2%, =“ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Junel3 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 


tion. 
‘The price of cabin passage !s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 





and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 

ters, p ls, or pack , sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lad are signed therefor 

Apply to JO GRISWOLD, 70 South ot: Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York os 
S the 1st of each month, as follows:— 





8ST. DENIS, riots = tan Feb 
e let January.. ruary, 
Howe, master. st ler... e 16th June 
dist Septembe 16th October! 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February 16th M 
Everleigh, master. Ist June. ..... 16th July, 
lst October 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March April, 
Conn, master. let July...... 16th August, 
lst Nov oe Cl ” 
ONEIDA, Lat April......ssssseeee. (25th May, 
Faock, master. ist August............. ¢ 16th September, 
ist December.......... ¢ 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be torwarded free from an 
incurred 


e but those actualy 
BOYD & 


INCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 aa Wall Street. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET, 
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